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I 


W E, the members of the Committee appointed by the 
Government of India to visit the United States for the 
purpose of studying the Examination methods in American 
universities, have the honour to submit our report. 

We arrived in Washington, D.C., U.S.A., on the 23rd of 
August, 1958. We visited some leading American universi¬ 
ties and various testing and examination services till 20th 
December, 1958. Four of us (viz., Shri B. C. Asthana, 
Shri.L. B. Deshpande, Shri V. K. Kothurkar and Shri R. 
Prasad) were in the United States visiting some more univer¬ 
sities till the 20th of January, 1959. As we arrived in the 
United States prior to the fall opening of colleges and univer¬ 
sities, we had an opportunity to examine the orientation 
stages of the American school year, to become familiar with 
the personnel services, operative during the early weeks of 
the semester, as well as to study during the fall the system of 
examinations, testing, counselling, guidance, placement and 
related work. Our visits to some institutions were made as 
a group; but for the most part we travelled in teams of two 
or three. We had full and interesting discussions with 
deans, professors, directors of testing services and other dis¬ 
tinguished educators. The visit was financed through grants 
made under the provisions of the ‘India Wheat Loan Pro¬ 
gramme’ and our programme was chalked out and arranged 
in full consultation with us by the Committee on Leaders 
and Specialists, American Council on Education, 1785, 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The 
arrangements were exemplary and we are deeply grateful 
to Dr. Adams, President of the Council, Dr. F. J. Brown, 
Director of the Committee, Dr. F. R. Mangold, Assistant 
Director, Mr. Wright Baker, Mr. Lewis Carnahan and other 
members of the Committee staff and all the local sponsors 



at the centres which we were privileged to visit, for the 
unfailing courtesy and readiness to help with which they 
looked after us and enabled us to fulfil our engagements in 
the United States. 

We met in conference in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the 7th of December, 1958, after going through the 
programme chalked out for the teams of the Committee. 
We came to several conclusions during this conference, and 
a sub-committee consisting of four of us (Sarvashri Asthana, 
D’Souza, Gokak and Kothurkar) was appointed to prepare 
a draft report. The drafts prepared by members of the sub¬ 
committee were read out and discussed at two meetings of 
the Committee in Washington, D.C., on 13th December, 1958. 
Shri V. K. Gokak was then authorised to edit them and 
circulate the final draft to the members. We now submit 
our Report herewith. 

11 

E XAMINATIONAL procedures in modern India have an 
interesting history of their own and they have also gone 
through significant changes during the last century and half. 
An article in The Statesman dated 6th December, 1958, 
gives an interesting account of the earliest examinations 
held in the country: 

“Amusing as it may appear today, examinations in the 
schools of Calcutta a century and a half ago were as much a 
social event as an educational affair. Formal invitations 
were sent out by the managements of the schools to the 
elite of the city, requesting their company at the function 
to encourage the candidates by their presence during the 
examinations. The guests, soberly dressed for the occasion, 
arrived on time and stayed as long as the examinations last¬ 
ed. Europeans and Indians, men and women, were amongst 
those asked and, indeed, an invitation was considered an 
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index oi the social status of the invited. 


“The schools wore a festive look and the austerity which 
marks present-day examinations was conspicuously absent. 
In the looks of the candidates one could read a sense of the 
self-importance they felt in being the heroes (and heroines) 
of the day; in the eyes of the teachers shone a beam of joy 
at the prospect of fulfilment of their mission. 

“The subjects for examination were few and, therefore, 
the examinations were not prolonged but concluded in the 
course of the day. The results were declared the same day 
and the ladies and gentlemen invited to watch the ceremony 
did not leave without congratulating the successful candi¬ 
dates. Prizes were in cash and in kind: the successful candi¬ 
dates (and their teachers as well) were rewarded.” 

The second phase of our examinational history began 
when there were enough young men and women in the coun¬ 
try qualified to compete for posts under its alien rulers, 
after having been educated through the medium of English 
in our schools and colleges. Though the system was domi¬ 
nated by considerations of utility, it did result in the spread 
of “liberal” education to some extent and in a recognition 
of merit. Examinations were a challenge and a stimulus to 
better performance and real achievement. 

The third phase begins, curiously enough, with the 
regionalisation of the medium of instruction in our schools. 
A really progressive step, this shook the very foundations 
on which the system of higher education had been built up 
in the country. English gradually became an unreal and 
unreliable medium for examinations, if not for teaching. It 
even degenerated as a medium of instruction when gradu¬ 
ates who had had their schooling through the regional 
medium grew to be university teachers. Many more knock¬ 
ed at the doors of our universities for higher education, and 
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institutions of higher learning multiplied fast, without a 
corresponding increase in the number of genuinely capable 
teachers. Not much thought was bestowed on a reconsidera¬ 
tion of the objectives and methods of higher education. If 
syllabi were modified here and there, the modifications were 
but superficial. In this way, the impartment of higher 
instruction became a highly mechanical and insipid task, 
and it rarely touched or tapped the individual. The only 
concrete outcome that the student looked forward to at the 
end of four years, was the degree certificate. It was not the 
certification of achievement that mattered, certification it¬ 
self being an achievement. The essay-type examination had 
its limitations even when the work of assessment was done 
conscientiously. With the multiplication of students, and at 
the hands of inexperienced teachers, the process of testing 
lost what little reliability it possessed. It was easy for mal¬ 
practices to creep in from the side of examinees as well as 
examiners. The only thing that mattered was the compre¬ 
hensive examination at the end of the year. Students could 
therefore afford to neglect their studies for a good part of 
the year, and ‘cram’ desperately at the end. Examinations 
even became conducive to the development of neuroses in 
many students. 

A reconsideration of our examinational procedures has 
therefore come none too early. The Radhakrishnan Com¬ 
mission commented on the drawbacks in our present system, 
which is predominantly of the essay type, several years ago. 
Several studies have been published, both in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, which amply demonstrate 
the unreliability of the ratings of essay-type answers. Since 
so much in a student’s life depends upon a single external 
examination, the tests must have a high degree of reliability 
and the minimum error of measurement. The New Type 
tests make it easy to secure a high degree of reliability in 
our examinations and we owe it to our students that we 
evaluate their performance in a more dependable manner. 
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High reliability can be secured by asking a large number 
of New Type questions and by seeing to it that the various 
kinds of competence sought in the course are represented 
in proper proportion. The current system is unsatisfactory 
even in the matter of sampling the limited objective of 
‘knowledge’. How can the information contained in two or 
three standard books be adequately sampled in eight or ten 
questions? A large number of short answer questions, 
constituting a part of the entire examination, can solve this 
problem of coverage to a great extent. 

But the more fundamental question we have to ask 
ourselves is: what are we examining for? What are the 
objectives involved in the entire process of higher education 
and how far have examinations to take note of them? A 
good part of the degeneration in our present system of 
higher education is largely traceable to the fact that we have 
not faced this question squarely, much less answered it 
satisfactorily. The problem of examinational reform can¬ 
not be tackled in isolation. It is inextricably bound up with 
broader educational issues like those of the nature and pur¬ 
pose of our educational programmes. A consideration of 
examination reform is justifiable only in so far as it helps to 
start a chain reaction in the educational philosophies and 
practices obtaining at present in our universites. Viewed 
properly, examinations are not a sudden doomsday visitation, 
but the natural fruition and fulfilment of a long period of 
educational preparation and growth. Education is a process 
of bringing about certain ‘behavioural’ changes in desirable 
directions in the pupils who go through it. We expect that, 
at the end of the educational process, the student will be 
different in some well-defined way, from what he was when 
the process began. What are these desirable directions of 
change? What are the changes that we wish to bring about 
in our pupils? What are the objectives, to the achievement 
of which the entire process of education is geared? We can 
have valid examinations only on the basis of a definition 
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and specification of these objectives. Examinations are 
nothing more than a systematic gathering of evidence re¬ 
garding the extent to which ‘behavioural’ changes envisaged 
in our curricula and teaching process, have actually occurred 
in a given set of students. A clear statement of objectives 
is therefore the main criterion by which the validity of our 
examinations should be judged. Otherwise examinations 
will be purely arbitrary and external to the educational 
process. They will tend to become stereotyped, traditional 
and mechanical rituals instead of being productive and 
creative experiences. When they are not geared to well- 
defined objectives, they tend to be tied down to a dull and 
narrow routine, a fixed and rigid pattern that is not suffi¬ 
ciently sensitive to the rich and diverse growth which is 
education. An explicit definition of objectives not only gives 
direction to learning and training experiences, but is quite 
integral to the very meaning and validity of examinations. 

It is possible, of course, to continue examining as we 
have been doing in the past and to fabricate such rational 
explanations as we can in support of the status quo when 
we are challenged on the validity of our present procedure. 
It is also possible to improvise half-hearted and rough-and- 
ready after-thoughts on educational objectives and to quell 
critical inquiry with vague formulations like ‘preparation 
of the student for a good life’, ‘training the student to be a 
useful member of society’, ‘intellectual discipline’, ‘deve¬ 
lopment of the critical faculty’ and so on. Formulations of 
this kind are far too general to guide class-room practices 
or actual evaluation techniques. We do not intend to sug¬ 
gest that these statements are untrue or undesirable. But 
nothing can be done about them unless they are elaborated 
into concrete specific behavioural changes in students. 

How, then, are we going to specify these objectives in 
terms of each subject? In his paper on constructing 
achievement tests, Dr. Ralph W. Tyler shows that a test 
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construction involves several steps. (We summarise here¬ 
with his statement on the subject.) 

1. Formulation of course objectives. 

2. Definition of each objective in terms erf student 
behaviour. 

3. Collection of situations in which students are 
expected to reveal whether they have achieved each one of 
the objectives —The nature of the objectives determines the 
variety of the achievement tests to be constructed. The 
measurement of the information which a student possesses 
may be done with a paper-and-peneil examination. A test 
of skill in the ‘use of the microscope’, would, on the other 
hand, require a different set-up. Again, if a test is meant to 
measure, not the student’s memory of certain facts but his 
ability to interpret them when they are presented to him, 
the test will have to be constructed in a different way. Text¬ 
books in zoology, for instance, describe certain experiments 
that have been performed which show that a frog responds to 
light stimuli in his feeding reactions. A textbook analysis 
would include a description of these experiments, but on 
the usual basis of test construction, it would be assumed 
that the student is expected to remember these descriptions. 
A test would then be constructed which would disclose 
whether or not the student remembers the details of these 
experiments. But what is aimed at now is not merely an 
indication of the way in which the content is covered by 
the student. What the test is expected to do is to define 
the reactions which a student is expected to make of this 
content. Thus, if one of the course objectives is to measure 
the student’s ability to draw inferences from facts, it is not 
then expected that a student will remember the details of 
the experiment. Upon being given the details, he should 
be able to interpret the experiment for himself. In the test 
constructed for measuring the achievement of this objec- 
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tive, the student will be permitted to observe the experi¬ 
ment dealing with the feeding reactions of frogs or to read 
the results of such an experiment. From the facts thus 
obtained, he will be asked to propose hypotheses which 
would constitute reasonable inferences from these experi¬ 
ments. Thus the same content can be used, either for mea¬ 
suring the student’s memory of the facts or his ability to 
interpret them when they are presented to him. The usual 
method of test construction, based upon an analysis of infor¬ 
mational content alone, would not have made us aware of 
the need to test students on the achievement of this impor¬ 
tant objective, the ability to draw inferences from facts. 
But the formulation of course objectives and their defini¬ 
tion in terms of expected student behaviours makes us aware 
of it. It indicates what the tests are constructed to mea¬ 
sure and defines the variety of tests essential for an inclu¬ 
sive measurement of student achievement. When present 
standard tests are compared with an analysis of this kind, 
large areas are found which are as yet untouched. A mere 
enumeration of the data obtained by such a formulation and 
definition shows the large amount of raw material which 
was untouched before and which can form a direct basis for 
a variety of test constructions. It will thus be seen that a 
test has to be constructed, or an examination paper set, by 
collecting a sampling of situations which might be used to 
test each of the objectives formulated for the course. For 
instance, for testing on the course objective proposed above 
for zoology, the ability to draw inferences from facts, the 
most productive source of test situations is the current re¬ 
search in the field of zoology. From this source, the results 
of new experiments can be obtained which can be present¬ 
ed to students to test their ability to interpret these experi¬ 
ments. Since they are new experiments, the students can¬ 
not interpret them from memory of textbook interpretations. 
Similarly, the productive sources for testing on another 
course objective in zoology, the ability to propose ways of 
testing hypotheses, can be found in the problems proposed 



for investigation by various research workers in the field. 
Since these problems have never been investigated, the 
student cannot depend upon his memory of the method of 
attack used by others. For each objective, the ingenuity of 
the test technician (he is a specialist—trained personnel of 
this kind will have to be employed in our universities as 
directors of testing services) and of professors in the 
departments concerned is required in order to find produc¬ 
tive sources of test situations. 

4. Presentation of situations to students —This is pri¬ 
marily the function of the test constructor. He must develop 
a method of administration which makes it possible to pre¬ 
sent these situations to the students and to get a record of 
their reactions. (He will have to advise the professors or the 
internal examiners and paper-setters, who have collected 
such situations, on the best manner of presenting them to 
the students.) Assuming that the cultivation of accuracy 
of observation is one of the course objectives in zoology, on 
which students have to be tested, it would be necessary for 
the test constructor to have experiments performed which 
could be observed by every student in the group and then 
to develop a record blank upon which the student could re¬ 
cord his observations. In testing skill in use of the micro¬ 
scope, it would be necessary to develop a check list of student 
reactions so that an observer could make a record of the 
reactions of each student in his attempt to use the micro¬ 
scope. Those situations which are verbal in character, such 
as the memory of important principles, are easily presented 
to students in written examinations. 

5. Evaluation erf student reactions or performance in 
the light of each objective —This is essentially a co-operative 
step. The teachers of the subject have certain functions in 
it and the test technician and examiners (the examiners, 
paper-setters or moderators till a test technician is avail¬ 
able) certain other functions. The teachers ( i.e the mem- 
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bers of the Board of Studies in the subject concerned—in 
an affiliating university, they represent the university tea¬ 
chers) can formulate the standards to be used in evaluating 
students’ reactions or performance, just as they can collect 
test situations and pass them on to the paper-setters. Evalua¬ 
tions which are not wholly objective in character, should 
be made by paper-setters or moderators themselves and not 
by other examiners. In the case of tests of information, the 
paper-setters or moderators should prepare a key which is 
wholly or almost wholly objective and other examiners can 
score the students’ reactions. In the case of tests of ability 
to draw inferences from facts, it would be necessary for the 
Boards of Studies to set up standards to be used in evaluat¬ 
ing students’ inferences and the paper-setters or moderators 
themselves will have to evaluate the responses since these 
standards are not wholly objective. 

6. Determining the objectivity of evaluations, for those 
evaluations which are not wholly objective —For instance, 
the method determining the objectivity of the evaluations 
of students’ inferences would be to have these inferences 
judged by several paper-setters or moderators, judged inde¬ 
pendently, and then to determine the variations in the 
evaluations of each paper. 

7. Improvement of objectivity of evaluation when 
necessary —This procedure would be necessary if there is 
found to be any significant variation in the evaluation from 
one paper-setter or moderator to another. A relatively high 
degree of objectiviy can be obtained by using the mean of 
the ratings of three paper-setters. 

8. Determination of reliability —This is necessary in 
order to determine the adequacy of the sample of test 
situations used to measure each objective. 

9. Improvement of reliability, when necessary. 
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10. Development o/ more practicable methods of 
measurement, when necessary —We say nothing more here 
about steps 8, 9 and 10 as they fall more properly within 
the province of the test technician and an untrained paper- 
setter or examiner cannot be expected to handle them satis¬ 
factorily. But a great deal of reform in our examinational 
methods can be achieved even if we realise the full import 
of the first seven steps and implement them in their entirety 
in our universities. 

It will thus be seen that the construction of achieve¬ 
ment tests is a co-operative enterprise. “No test technician 
alone, unless he is an expert in the field of subject matter, 
can construct an achievement test which is certain to be 
valid.” The members of the Board of Studies concerned 
must formulate the course objectives, must define the objec¬ 
tives in terms of student behaviour, must collect situations 
(and pass them on to the board of paper-setters who may 
make use of them, supplementing or supplanting them as 
deemed proper) which are calculated to test students on 
their achievement of each one of the course objectives and 
must provide the method of evaluating the students’ re¬ 
action or performance in the light of each objective. The 
test technician (if he is available) and the board of paper- 
setters in the subject, set up the specifications for the course 
objectives and for the definition of objectives in terms of 
student behaviour. They must assist in the collection of 
test situations, formulate a plan for presenting the situations 
to students, set up specifications for the evaluation of stu¬ 
dents’ reactions or performance and determine the objec¬ 
tivity of the evaluations. The test technician must also 
develop a plan for improving objectivity when necessary and 
he must determine the reliability of the test, and improve the 
reliability, when necessary. The board of paper-setters con¬ 
cerned and the test technician together must develop more 
practicable methods of measurement, when necessary, while 
the test technician determines their validity and reliability. 
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The trouble with our examinations is that the test items 
are drawn directly from an analysis of the informational 
content of the course only. It may be argued that there is 
a very high relationship between measurements of infor¬ 
mation in a field and intelligence or ability to think in the 
material of that field. There is some measure of truth in 
this contention with reference to advanced courses. Never¬ 
theless, the correlations, generally speaking, are all too low 
for one to obtain valid measurements by using the infor¬ 
mation test only. The fact that there are other objectives 
to be measured besides information, is not adequately em¬ 
phasised. And tests need to be constructed for each of the 
important objectives in a course. The usual method of test 
construction, based upon an analysis of informational con¬ 
tent alone, will not meet this demand. 

How are the objectives in a course to be formulated? 
Obviously, this can only be done by experts meeting together 
in conference. It is not enough if a Board of Studies here 
or there considers the objectives implicit in a course of 
studies. If we are aiming at a total revision of values in 
our system of higher education, it would be necessary for 
the representatives of all the Boards of Studies in Indian 
universities in each one of the subjects of study to meet 
together in conference for formulating course objectives and 
for defining them in terms of student behaviour. This is an 
urgent and imperative need. To ensure the success of such 
a conference, it would be equally necessary for its delegates 
to acquaint themselves with at least a few leading contri¬ 
butions to the thinking on this subject of testing and mea¬ 
surement during the last thirty years and more. We would 
also submit that the success of such conferences will be 
further ensured by the participation of foreign experts in the 
subject concerned, who are also conversant with these new 
developments in the philosophy of higher education. We 
will be glad to attend similar conferences in our own respec¬ 
tive subjects. 

1 ® 



In the paper referred to above, Dr. Ralph Tyler gives an 
account of the conclusions he arrived at after his work with 
several departments of Ohio State University. He found 
at least eight major types of objectives: 

Type ‘A’, Information, which includes terminology, 
specific facts and general principles. 

Type ‘B’, Reasoning, or Scientific Method, which includes 
induction, testing hypotheses and deduction. 

Type ‘C’, Location of Relevant Data, which includes a 
knowledge of sources of usable data and skill in 
getting information from appropriate sources. 

Type ‘D’, Skills Characteristic of Particular Subjects, 
which includes laboratory skills in the sciences, 
language skills and the like. 

Type ‘E’, Standards of Technical Performance, which 
includes the knowledge of appropriate standards, 
ability to evaluate the relative importance of 
several standards which apply, and skills or habits 
in applying these standards. 

Type ‘F’, Reports, which includes the necessary skill in 
reporting projects in engineering or reporting 
experiments in science and the like. 

Type ‘G’, Consistency in Application of Point of View, 
which is most apparent in courses in philosophy. 

Type ‘H’, Character, which is perhaps the most inclusive, 
involving many specific factors. 

He then proceeds to show how each of these eight objec¬ 
tives was defined in terms of the behaviour expected of 
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students with reference to the elementary college courses 
in zoology: “In defining the first objective a fund of infor¬ 
mation about animal activities and structures, the specific 
facts and general principles which the students should be 
able to recall without reference to textbooks or other sour¬ 
ces of information, were indicated. The second objective, 
an understanding of technical terminology, was defined by 
listing the terms which the student himself should be able 
to use in his own reports, and another list of terms which 
he would not be expected to use, but should be able to 
understand when he finds them in zoological publications. 
The third objective, an ability to draw inferences from facts, 
that is to propose hypotheses, was defined by describing the 
types of experiments which a student should be able to 
interpret. The fourth objective, ability to propose ways of 
testing hypotheses, was defined by listing the types of hypo¬ 
theses which a student should be able to validate by experi¬ 
ment, or propose ways of validation. The fifth objective, an 
ability to apply principles to concrete situations, was defined 
by listing the principles which students should be able to 
apply and types of concrete situations in which the student 
might apply these principles. The sixth objective, accuracy 
of observation, was defined by listing the types of experi¬ 
ments in which students should be able to make accurate 
observations. The seventh objective, skill in use of the 
microscope and other essential tools, was defined by des¬ 
cribing the types of microscopic mounts and types of dis¬ 
sections which elementary students should learn to make. 
The eighth objective, an ability to express effectively ideas 
relating to zoology, was defined by indicating the nature of 
the reports, both written and oral, which zoology students 
are expected to make and the qualities demanded for these 
reports to be effective.” 

It is pleasing to think what a far-reaching change will 
come about in our process of higher education if our sylla¬ 
buses were to be framed with a clear analysis of the objec- 
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tives desired, like the one given above. A course could be 
divided into papers, not on the basis of the informational 
content of a subject, but on the basis of the objectives which 
the student has to achieve in his study of that subject. Even 
if a paper or course unit were to reflect several of the objec¬ 
tives, they could still be sharply demarcated from each other 
and given their relative importance. Again, the technique 
of test construction will also have undergone a vast change. 
The analysis of objectives will have to come into play in 
place of the analysis of content alone. As Dr. Tyler remarks, 
“This reveals a much wider field for objective testing than 
is likely to occur to the test constructor who depends upon 
an analysis of content.” This is even more important than 
an employment of New Type questions on each and every 
occasion. For example, “the true-false test may be a 
superior method for testing the students’ memory of infor¬ 
mation, yet it might be quite inferior as a means of testing 
his ability to organise ideas.” Again, “the test situations 
used in this technique are not selected from a few general 
type of tests, now in use, but are obtained directly from the 
analysis of the course objectives in terms of student 
behaviour.” 

Let us see what behavioural changes are expected to be 
produced in students by a social science course. First of all, 
the student should have an adequate knowledge of the speci¬ 
fics of his subject, its substantive content, methods and 
terms. He should be in a position to grasp its reasons and 
relationships, principles, theories, abstractions and univer- 
sals. Secondly, he will have to develop social science skills 
in identifying an author’s line of reasoning, analysing an 
argument into its constituent parts, seeing their inter¬ 
relationships, reaching out for hidden assumptions, validat¬ 
ing the inner coherence and consistency of the reasoning 
confronting the author’s view-point with opposite views from 
other writers, isolating the issues of disagreement and 
appreciating the kinds of evidence required to resolve such 
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conflicts. He should not confine his attention to his own 
society and culture but deal as well with other societies 
with widely contrasting cultures. He should be encouraged 
to look for similarities and differences in diverse societies 
and cultures. Thirdly, he should be able to apply the theo¬ 
ries of social science to the practical issues of social policy. 
Fourthly, he should develop the analytical faculty, the capa¬ 
city to appreciate the value of disinterested inquiry into the 
nature of man and society. He should show the ability to 
cultivate such a study for himself by making sensitive 
distinctions between science on the one hand and super¬ 
stition, special pleading and propaganda, on the other. 
Fifthly, he should be familiar with all the outstanding theo¬ 
ries and hypotheses in his particular field and be able to 
evaluate these theories in terms of scientific method. Lastly, 
he should be able to deliberate rationally and in an informed 
way on problems of public policy. Having comprehended 
the conditions of deliberate social change and planning, he 
should be aware of the fact that planned change presupposes 
some definite scheme of values. He should be able to com¬ 
pare and contrast alternative systems of values and view his 
country’s development in a broad perspective and thus clear¬ 
ly understand the problems of policy. 

This is just a tentative sketch and does not pretend to 
be anything more than a casual scrutiny of the objectives 
implied in a social science course. The process of defining 
objectives and organising course work as well as exami¬ 
nations round them is an arduous task and it may call for a 
series of conferences and workshops in which specialists and 
subject-matter experts will discuss the issues involved and 
come to conclusions. It would be necessary to organise 
extended seminars of an all-India composition before clari¬ 
fication and agreement are arrived at. We recommend that 
seminars of this kind may be organised for half a dozen 
subjects at least, each year. 
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We have, of course, to remember that not much can be 
done merely by preparing formal statements of aims. “The 
interest of faculty members in educational reforms comes 
when they are asked to do something about their own teach¬ 
ing or when they are asked to draw up a statement of 
their own which can explain what they are doing in their 
courses. It is only when specific proposals for new methods, 
new reforms, new courses, are made to faculty members 
that it becomes evident what aims the faculty members have 
in mind, since, if a proposal is rejected, it is rejected for a 
reason which must be given, or, if it is being argued by its 
proponent, it must be backed by a statement of what the 
proposal is designed to bring about. The objectives of any 
institution are more clearly revealed by the actual practices 
in operation than by the statements that it makes for publi¬ 
cation. Therefore, the first question to answer is: How can 
the knowledge of educational objectives become a meaning¬ 
ful part of the teacher’s experience, and a conscious part of 
his own teaching? Stated objectives and actual practices 
should continually be checked against each other.” (Improv¬ 
ing College Instruction, Report edited by Fred J. Kelly, 
American Council on Education Studies, pages 48, 49, 50 
and 63.) 

It would be easy to see what bearing an analysis of 
objectives can have on our testing programmes. 

The question papers that are now set in our universities 
tend to conform to a traditional pattern, which leans heavily 
towards a recall of facts and figures. But they rarely ever 
explore the student’s scale of values and his capacity for 
independent judgement. If these latter are regarded as 
important objectives which a student should achieve, it 
follows that provision should be made for testing the extent 
to which he has realised them. This inevitably implies that, 
in every question paper that is set, these objectives are clear¬ 
ly visualised and a specific number of questions are asked 
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which aim at testing the student on each one of these objec¬ 
tives. Our question papers now suffer from a distortion 
or disproportion. The only proportion they aim at now is to 
cover some aspects of the subject as prescribed in the curri¬ 
culum. But they devote too much space to the testing of one 
or two objectives and hardly any to others which are, it seems 
to us, even more important. This is why, in a sense, our 
teaching tends to be dull. 

That this is what used to happen in some of the American 
universities (it probably continues to happen in some of 
them even today) is borne out by the following paragraphs 
from a paper by Dr. B. S. Bloom on Changing Conceptions of 
Examining at the University of Chicago : “College instruc¬ 
tors have generally thought of their major functions as 
research and teaching and have regarded examining as a 
necessary evil which had to be done for the sake of the Regis¬ 
trar and the records. Typically, the final examination for a 
course was constructed by the instructor a short time before 
it was needed, and many an instructor stayed up late in the 
night before the examination to prepare it. As a result, the 
final examination was likely to be something of a hit-and- 
miss affair in which favourite questions were repeated and in 
which the sampling and learning tasks were relatively inade¬ 
quate. Usually the examination consisted of a number of 
vague essay questions for which the grading was highly sub¬ 
jective and influenced largely by the quality of the hand¬ 
writing, the presence of phrases and references the instructor 
recognised as familiar (usually his own) and by the extent 
of fatigue and boredom of the instructor at the time he 
graded a particular paper. Suffice it to say that the grade 
the student finally received was determined by a tremendous 
number of accidental and personal circumstances.” 

Drawing up a good question paper, therefore, is a matter 
of elaborate thinking and painful toil. It also demands as 
much imagination as effort. At present, however, it is more 
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or less a repetitive routine for the paper-setter and he keeps 
on asking the same questions year after year, with minor 
verbal changes. We may contrast with this what Mr. C. 
Robert Pace has to say on the evaluation of student progress. 
(Improving College Instruction: pages 97-98): “At first it 
was thought that a detailed outline of the course content 
might be a sufficient guide for developing the examination. 
This proved to be inadequate, however, because the course 
outlines usually did not suggest clearly the ways in which, 
and the conditions under which, students’ competence in deal¬ 
ing with the course topics could be revealed. Consequently, 
a specification chart for each examination was required in 
which the course topics were listed in columns across the 
top of the sheet and the kinds of behaviour to be observed 
were listed in rows along the side of the sheet, such as knowl¬ 
edge of facts and principles, ability to draw valid generalisa¬ 
tion from data, ability to apply principles to new circum¬ 
stances, etc. This examination blue-print is carefully deve¬ 
loped and serves as a guide for the writing of test questions. 
The questions are classified on the specification chart to 
assure that the final product has sampled all the topics and 
all the objectives. Thus, at the beginning of each year the 
instructor must prepare a set of specifications for compre¬ 
hensive examinations, and at the end of each year the Board 
of Examination reports on the results of the examinations, 
attempting to identify the strength and weakness in student 
competence, revealed by various parts of the examinations. 
By trying to furnish this kind of a mirror to the faculty, and 
as a consequence of the faculty’s attempt to be explicit about 
what they are trying to do, both Chicago and Michigan State 
find that there are periodic changes in the specifications, in 
the examinations, and, more important, corresponding shifts 
in the curricular materials and the teaching methods in their 
general courses. The result of evaluation activity is that 
serious consideration is devoted to thinking about the courses 
and methods of teaching them, teaching becomes more 
sharply focussed, and many courses have been completely 
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reorganised.” 

We envisage this total change in the sphere of our higher 
education, once our examinations get reformed in this way; 
and the first reform to be introduced is the specification of 
the objectives on which students are to be tested. We have 
dwelt on this at some length because the proposition is so 
simple as to be almost deceptive about its full import. 


rjNE can easily see that the nature of examinations exer¬ 
cises a profound influence on the way in which students 
prepare for them. If students find that examinations call 
for a mere recall of facts, they take resort to mechanical 
memorisation. If they realise that they are going to be 
tested on the application of theories and principles to con¬ 
crete situations, they will immediately begin to think on those 
lines. Examinations can thus be used as powerful levers in 
raising learning, teaching, and indeed, the entire educational 
process to a higher level of functioning. A statistical analysis 
of responses to test questions can reflect the strength and 
weakness of different teaching methods and lead to a critical 
appraisal and constant improvement of our courses of study. 
The Boards of Studies should, we think, address themselves 
to the task of developing a detailed scheme of the specifica¬ 
tions or objectives so that the evaluators can properly 
measure how far students have mastered the competences 
sought in the course. If students are tested through ques¬ 
tions which represent each one of the objectives of the 
course, a statistical analysis of the results of the examination 
is sure to mirror faithfully the successes and failures of 
teachers as well as students, and also fulfil a diagnostic func¬ 
tion for students. 

We have made it clear in our foregoing remarks that we 
do not recognise any basic dichotomy between instruction 
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and evaluation (or examinations). In fact, we believe that 
evaluation is an integral part of education. Any reconstruc¬ 
tion of the machinery and instruments of examinations must, 
therefore, be validated by, and oriented towards at least 
these fundamental principles : 

(a) Examinations should motivate students towards the 
most valid dimensions of learning. 

(b) They should essentially guide the students as well 
as their teachers in this learning process. 

(c) They should uphold academic standards and, at the 
same time, certify student performance reliably in the light 
of these standards. 

An examination system should thus reflect two dimen¬ 
sions of values. On the one hand, it is a stabilising agency. 
It sustains and classifies student achievement in the behavi¬ 
oural changes which the educational programme of a univer¬ 
sity is designed to produce. It recognises the psychology of 
individual differences and seeks to reconcile this fact with 
a theory of learning in which goal motivations and learning 
experiences are made to combine so as to discipline an indivi¬ 
dual in a wide range of human potentiality. On the other 
hand, examinations also reflect a philosophy of education 
which is oriented to a creative and progressive spiral of 
knowledge and scholarship. There is no ceiling to human 
understanding, reflection and creativity. If an institution 
like the University of Chicago, U.S.A., believes in and works 
towards such a philosophy, it seeks, in effect, to set ever 
higher goals which, in their turn, provide powerful challenges 
to the educator to discover even more effective ways and 
means for the intellectual stimulation of the individual. All 
this makes instruction and scholarship a dynamic pro¬ 
gramme. Since a university has to take into account a rather 
wide range of abilities, it follows that its examination system 
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should contain elements drawn from both these dimensions 
of values. The mechanics of a progressive examination 
system should be oriented to certification as well as guid¬ 
ance, to consolidating standards and to motivating a wide 
range of human potential. 

We would now like to set forth our specific recommenda¬ 
tions in the matter of examination reform, against this 
background: 

(a) The first great need is to specify the objectives 
which an academic programme is designed to achieve and 
to define these objectives in terms of student behaviour. This 
has to be done for all subjects in conferences and seminars 
convened on an all-India basis. 

(b) A testing programme has to be framed so as to 
measure the extent of student achievement under each one 
of these objectives. A question paper should not be hastily 
improvised. It is a creative as well as a laborious piece 
of work. It should not be based on an analysis merely of 
the informational content of a course. 

(c) It should be possible for the examiner to employ 
as many kinds of test techniques as are necessary for an 
evaluation of student achievement vis-a-vis the objectives in 
view. There should be variety and flexibility in an exami¬ 
nation system, not rigidity and a dead uniformity. The 
examiner should have plenty of initiative in shaping his 
instruments of evaluation. In constructing test papers, we 
recommend that the following policy be adopted. The Board 
of Studies concerned should prepare its statement of objec¬ 
tives and define them in terms of student behaviour, after 
consulting all the teachers of that subject in the colleges 
affiliated to their university. Secondly, questions for a parti¬ 
cular public annual or comprehensive examination should 
be invited by the Chairman of the Board of Paper-setters 
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for the subject. These questions would constitute a pool 
reflecting, on the aggregate, the different objectives consid¬ 
ered valid by the Board of Studies. (The Committee was 
divided on the issue of inviting questions from all teachers. 
The majority, however, were in favour of it.) Thirdly, these 
should be considered by the Board of Paper-setters. This 
Board should consist of two or three members drawn from 
among the teachers in the colleges affiliated to the university 
concerned and two or three members drawn from among 
teachers in other universities. Fourthly, the Committee 
should scrutinise all the questions received (or scrutinise 
those drawn by the paper-setters themselves if the other 
procedure is not acceptable) and see that all the objectives 
of the course are evenly covered by the questions approved 
and then prepare the final draft of the question paper. 

Our instructors and examiners need not commit them¬ 
selves rigidly either to essay type questions or New Type 
questions. They should first be familiar with all the test 
techniques that have been developed in recent years. A quiz 
can be set on any given course in a class, once a week or 
fortnight, consisting of short questions demanding pointed 
answers, testing a student’s grasp of his texts or his subject. 
It need not last for more than half an hour or three quarters 
of an hour. For a six-weekly examination lasting for an 
hour, one can use the technique of true-false questions, 
multiple choice questions of the recognition type, questions 
which demand completion, matching or re-arrangement and 
short questions which are in the nature of a recall of facts. 
Where the student’s capacity to apply principles to new 
situations is to be tested, one can even set open book 
questions, i.e. the student can consult any book he likes, 
either in the examination hall or in his room, while answer¬ 
ing the question, for, in asking such a question, it is assumed 
that he has already been tested on his grasp of principles. 
What is to be tested is his capacity to apply those principles 
to new situations, and this cannot be found in any book. (The 
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situations used should be new altogether,) He has to exer¬ 
cise his own judgement on it. Further, any or all of those 
techniques can be used by the examiner in public or compre¬ 
hensive examinations, depending on his judgement as to 
which particular technique is calculated best to test the 
student on a given objective. The New Type questions are 
very useful in testing a student on the various aspects of a 
course in the shortest possible time. If a student is expected 
to write an essay type answer in half an hour, he can be 
expected to answer about ten true-false on multiple choice 
questions in the same period of time. This means that he 
can be tested in a wider area of knowledge in half an hour 
by the New Type technique than by the essay type. Again, 
where an unusually large number of students are to be tested, 
the New Type test technique makes for greater reliability 
and objectivity. As we go higher up and test more advanc¬ 
ed students, the essay type will probably be more use¬ 
ful; for it helps to test best the student’s power of exposi¬ 
tion, argument and expression. The essay type, as is 
easily seen, will also be necessary at lower levels, when 
these areas of student behaviour are to be tested. Again, 
New Type questions will be useful even at higher levels 
when the coverage of large areas of knowledge is to be 
tested on. There cannot be any hard and fast rule in these 
matters, or any advance legislation. Greater freedom and 
initiative has to be given to the teacher and examiner in try¬ 
ing diverse evaluation procedures of the New Type. We 
appreciate the difficulties involved in introducing New Type 
techniques both from the point of view of students as well 
as teachers and examiners. They have first to be familiar 
with these techniques in order to use them or to respond to 
them easily. There should be a phased programme in these 
matters, a gradual change beginning with the first or pre- 
university year in the first instance, in Ibe form of a com¬ 
posite essay and New Type examination. 

(d) We also feel that the right kind of test on certain 
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occasions during the academic year will have a highly moti¬ 
vational as well as diagnostic significance. The weekly or 
fortnightly quiz technique is a fairly effective, if rough-and- 
ready, instrument to size up students as a group of individual 
learners in a small area of learning. Given without notice, 
a quiz can convey to the instructor a more natural profile of 
a student’s cognitive understandings, a profile in repose, as 
it were, rather than one in artificial ferment. There can 
be a second type of testing situation in the nature of a 
six-weekly half-hour examination. A carefully devised test, 
on the objective pattern, can be employed usefully as a unit 
test, covering a defined unit of work. A more formal instru¬ 
ment than the quiz, the unit test will be primarily a stock¬ 
taking of the conceptual as distinct from the molecular and 
factual items of knowledge. The purpose in such a test can 
be to discover integrations, understandings, generalisations, 
principle-formations and hvpothesis-and-theory structures on 
the basis of the entire unit of work. It will thus be an educa¬ 
tional exercise in finding common threads over a six weeks’ 
study and in connecting these threads with the goals of the 
next unit of work. Then we may lay down a rather formal, 
terminal, one-hour examination. The terminal examination 
should aim, not merely at factual recall, but at an initial 
generalisation of facts into some tentative pattern-structure. 
It should be a more vigorous attempt at judging the quality 
of understanding at the inductive level and also the capacity 
to reflect and apply principles to new situations. Similarly, 
an annual examination, of three hours’ duration, should cover 
the whole academic year and indicate how well the student 
has progressed in his field of studies. Finally, there should 
be a comprehensive examination at the end of the entire 
course, whether of three or four years. The basic assump¬ 
tion in a comprehensive examination is that it is designed 
to test a student on all the fundamental skills, competences 
and understandings which the course is intended to promote 
in him. The comprehensive test is the best single instru¬ 
ment for a total evaluation of student performance in a 
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whole field of discipline. Though it may be utilised as a 
general estimate, it can actually show the strength and 
weakness in the hierarchical structure of an individual’s 
system of knowledge. A programme of comprehensive exa¬ 
minations assumes that very strenuous spade-work has been 
done in defining the educational objectives in a discipline and 
that appropriate teaching methods have been employed 
which make possible the learning-experiences resulting in 
intended behavioural changes. An examination can be 
apparently, ‘comprehensive’ in terms of fallacious objectives 
and so useless from an educational point of view. 

All these examinations—the quiz, the unit test, the 
terminal, the annual and the comprehensive—fulfil distinct 
functions and have therefore to be laboriously and carefully 
designed in order to be valid, each for its own purpose. 
Otherwise, there is the possibility of duplicating several 
tests of the same type which will not only defeat the entire 
educational purpose but, in addition, fatigue students by 
their mechanical similarity and by becoming too frequent a 
disturbance in the learning process. Planned properly, these 
tests will provide adequate motivation for regular work all 
the year round. At present, wo examine students in a man¬ 
ner which enables them to put off work till the end of the 
year and compels them to cram desparately towards the end. 

(e) The various tests administered by college teachers 
in the course of a year as well as the rest of the work like 
participation in discussions, seminars and tutorials, and home 
work like tutorial exercises and term papers should be 
credited to the extent of 20'1 of the total marks, subject to 
supervision by university authorities. That is to say, if a 
subject carries 200 marks at a public examination (whether 
it is a public examination earlier than the comprehensive or 
the comprehensive itself), forty marks should be reserved 
for all the work mentioned above. Students can be given 
marks out of forty for participation in discussions, seminars 
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and tutorials during the year. Forty marks can similarly be 
assigned to tutorial exercises and term papers, if any. (Term 
papers will figure in special or Honours courses.) Each one 
of the examinations mentioned above, from the quiz to the 
annual, will be supposed to carry forty marks for the pur¬ 
pose of this calculation. The average of all the marks that 
a student gets out of forty under each one of these heads 
will be set down to his credit under 20'/'' of the marks assign¬ 
ed to that subject in the public or comprehensive examina¬ 
tion. If two years have gone without a public examination, 
20% of the marks scored under these heads throughout the 
two years will be counted towards the student’s credit in 
the subject. It should be possible for university authorities 
to check up any of these records when they feel that there is 
too large a divergence between the marks obtained by a 
student in all his college work out of 20% and the marks 
obtained by him out of 80% of the total in the public or 
comprehensive examination. 

We have suggested a minimum of 20'% marks for home 
and college work to begin with. This can be raised progres¬ 
sively as instructors acquire proficiency in objective evalua¬ 
tion. The reservation of 20% marks for home and college 
work will itself be a good incentive to regular work by 
students throughout the year. 

(f) Another important question is: Who will examine 
the students? The typical American approach in this matter 
is one of entrusting the instructor (the professor and his 
assistants) with the work of evaluation in the course which 
he conducts. The traditional modern Indian approach has 
been to have about 50'% external examiners at the lower 
examinations and about 75'% external examiners at higher 
levels. Some of our universities have also almost exclusive, 
ly external boards of paper-setters, though the examiners 
may be internal at the lower examinations. An ‘internal’ 
examiner can usually be defined as a member of the faculty 
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in the university in which the examinees are students. An 
‘external’ examiner is a university teacher who teaches in a 
university other than the one in which the examinees are 
students. It is, no doubt, erroneous to think that external 
evaluation ensures reliability. An external examiner is just 
as much prone to evaluating essay type answers subjectively 
as an internal examiner is. We should like to state that, as 
a matter of principle, the responsibility of evaluating the 
performance of his pupils is the instructor’s own and it 
cannot be denied to him. But we are also aware of the 
heavy teaching load that an Indian teacher has to bear. Our 
faculties are hardly able to share all this extra responsibility 
without a corresponding relief in instructoral and tutorial 
work. Moreover, for every good teacher who can evaluate 
his students adequately on their courses, we may run into 
several poor or even bad teachers in whose hands examina¬ 
tions may prove to be a hazard too great to be risked. The 
growth of a large number of colleges affiliated to examining 
universities also makes it impracticable to give examining 
status to each one of these colleges without a real risk of 
lowering academic standards. Any sudden change in these 
matters may result in a sharp decline in scholastic standards. 
The change will, therefore, have to be a phased programme 
spread over several years. The present arrangement of a 
mainly external agency for public and comprehensive exami¬ 
nations need not be disturbed at present. But a beginning 
can be made by enabling the instructor to rate his pupils on 
their sessional work and reserving 20 % of the marks assign¬ 
ed to the subject concerned for this rating, as has-been recom¬ 
mended above. Such a programme of sessional assessment, 
based on periodic estimates of student performance, is 
already in use in some of our universities. It serves a dual 
purpose. It motivates students for more consistent and 
steady work during the academic year. It also enables the 
instructor to keep his hand on the pulse of his student group 
and to see how it responds to his instruction. We recommend 
that such an evaluation of sessional work by students should 
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be based on concrete evidences rather than general impres¬ 
sions. The instructor will estimate on the basis of a variety 
of test situations—the quiz, the six-weekly unit test, the 
open book class examination, term papers, the terminal and 
the annual. No rigid regulations should be framed and the 
instructor should have the freedom to decide on the nature 
of the test he would like to use for sessional assessment. The 
compromise we have recommended is calculated to bring 
about an increasing participation by the instructoral staff in 
the devising of test techniques, and in the evaluation of 
student achievement, and safeguard the uniform level of 
academic standards in our universities at the same time. 

(g) While considerable objectivity is possible in the 
assessment through New Type tests, we have no systematic 
technique for evaluating essay type answers. The essay 
type question has a definite place in a testing programme 
especially at the higher levels of university instruction. In 
point of reliability and validity, as well, the essay type answer 
tends to be a confused response which we proceed to evaluate 
in an equally confused and confusing manner. This shows 
how a vague educational objective can negatively feed back 
instruction as well as student achievement. The student 
does not know what abilities he has to develop in the art of 
writing essay answers. His teachers, who are concerned 
primarily with subject-matter in a field of knowledge, do not 
consider it essential to show him how an essay is a model 
and a medium of communication, presenting disciplinary 
skills in any branch of knowledge. 

We recommend, therefore, that the assessment of essay 
type answers should be systematically devised in terms of 
a scoring scheme, detailed by the moderators or head-exami¬ 
ners specifying points expected with regard to subject- 
matter, structure, design and length. Coherence and emphasis 
should also be supporting criteria in an assessment of essays. 
(Proficiency in the use of language, which is a quality relat- 
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ed to language skills, need not be insisted upon at least for 
subjects other than languages during the transitional period 
in which English continues to be the medium of examination 
in our universities.) The directions given to examinees 
should also be clarified to the maximum so that the student 
and the examiner have little doubt regarding what the 
student is asked to do. Again, each script should be assessed 
by two examiners and the average of the two scores taken 
as a measure of the student’s achievement. These are the 
minimum number of steps that can be taken to make sure 
of a reasonable measure of objectivity at least in assessing 
essay type answers. These should be implemented forth¬ 
with at least at the B.A., B.Sc. and Honours levels. Some 
universities have already instituted valuation by two sets of 
valuers at the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations. 

(h) The courses of study for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees 
are constituted at present generally as follows : 

(i) The required or compulsory courses. 

(ii) The major subject or area of specialisation. 

(iii) The minor subject or area of study allied to the 
major one. 

(iv) The optional subject which a student chooses from 
among the courses planned as a part of the general 
education programme. 

The study of these courses may be spread over either two 
or three years of the university course. In case it is spread 
over three years, a public examination can be held at the 
end of each year or once in two years and a comprehensive 
examination covering the entire course, at the end of the 
third year. Since the comprehensive examination is to cover 
the entire course, it will have to include the following : 
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(i) specific questions on the courses that are covered during 
the third year; and (ii) questions ensuring an integral study 
of the entire course covered during the three years. 

(i) At the M.A. and M.Sc. level, it is desirable that, 
although there is a public examination at the end of each 
year, or a comprehensive examination at the end of the 
second year, provision should also be made for one of the 
following alternatives in lieu of two papers: (i) a thesis 
of 125 pages or 5,000 lines; (ii) or a hitherto unpublished 
creative work in the field in which the student has specialis¬ 
ed, especially the language courses. There is some provision 
of this kind even now in some of our universities, especially 
under (i). But it does not seem to function actively. Minor 
but interesting problems in various fields of study can be 
taken up for investigation under this provision. This will 
mean a significant intellectual discipline for students and 
result, occasionally at least, in useful contribution to 
knowledge. 

(j) The Committee took note of another evil in the exist¬ 
ing system of examinations—that of an acceptance, on the 
part of many examiners, of more evaluation load than they 
are competent to deal with conscientiously. It is necessary 
for each university to give some thought to this problem and 
define the evaluation load in relation to the leisure which a 
teacher can spare for the purpose. It would be equally desir¬ 
able for universities to raise the rates of remuneration both 
for paper-setting and for evaluation so that no teacher is 
ordinarily tempted to accept a greater evaluation load than 
he can, in all conscience, accept. We have already pointed 
out how the construction of a test paper can be a highly 
arduous and exacting task. A paper-setter may have to 
spend several days on devising a question paper, if it has to 
be set on the lines indicated above. If many of the ques¬ 
tions are of the essay type at the higher examinations, the 
examiner may have to spend a good deal of time in order to 
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arrive at a reliable assessment. It is highly desirable that 
the universities should make it worth while for teachers to 
undertake this work before they define a teacher’s evaluation 
load in relation to his leisure. Arrangements for getting an 
essay type script evaluated by two different examiners are 
equally necessary in the interest of objective evaluation. 

(k) Students who fail, or secure a lower class at a public 
examination than they expected, are in a rather helpless 
position now in many of our universities. Once a student’s 
performance is assessed, he has no right of appeal. All that 
he can do is to apply for verification of his mark on payment 
of certain fees. The Registrar’s office then verifies whether 
the marks assigned to the various answers have been correct¬ 
ly totalled by the examiner. It also makes sure that no 
answer, or portion of an answer, has been left unassessed. 
The result is modified if there has been any error under these 
two heads, and the student is informed accordingly. The 
question of reassessment does not arise at any stage in this 
procedure. 

But we have already pointed out how the present system 
of examinations, which leans exclusively on the vague essay 
type technique and is subject to all the vagaries and moods 
of the examiner in the process of evaluation, does not have 
the reliability that ought to justify such a procedure. It is 
common knowledge that many bright students suffer heavi¬ 
ly on this account. We therefore recommend that, till our 
universities have established a standard of reliability which 
is undisputed, it should be possible for a student to have his 
performance reassessed if he feels that his work has not 
been properly evaluated. The university authorities should 
get his work reassessed by two other examiners and the 
average of the two scores should be regarded as the proper 
evaluation of his performance. The necessary fees 
to meet these expenses should be collected from the 
student applicant in question. This is done in the 
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University of Chicago, U.S.A. 


(l) If public examinations are held before the compre¬ 
hensive examination during the three years of the university 
course after the pre-university year, they should not act as 
a deterrent in the student's career or result in his detention 
in the same class for a year or more. The pre-university test 
should be a rigorous one, administered in the most scientific 
way possible, and student performance at this test should be 
assessed with an extraordinary regard for its reliability and 
validity. For this is the test which will determine the admis¬ 
sions to a university course. Once the student is admitted, 
however, it should be optional for him to take the public 
examinations at any time before the comprehensive exami¬ 
nation. The only binding condition should be that he gives 
satisfaction to the university authorities in these examina¬ 
tions before he sits for his comprehensive examination. As 
for his own progress during these years, if the student has 
not taken the public examinations, it should be open to the 
instructors to detain him in a class, if he has not fulfilled 
his obligations in terms of academic work which should have 
been completed during the period. 

(m) Students who fall ill at the time of the comprehen¬ 
sive examination, or fail in it, should be able to take a make¬ 
up examination within three months of that date. They 
should not have to wait for a year in order to do so. A long 
period of waiting and of concentration on studies which have 
already been pursued at length may even permanently affect 
the personality of the student who has been unfortunate in 
this regard. Several leading American universities observe 
this practice. 

(n) Then there is the problem of students who are not 
suited to the areas of study which they have selected for 
specialisation. This is especially observable in professional 
courses like'medicine, agriculture and engineering. If such 
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students discover, after an exploratory year, that the courses 
they have selected are against their grain, it should be possi¬ 
ble for them to revert to a liberal arts course in the arts or 
sciences nearest to their field without losing a year. This 
would be possible if there are summer courses which they 
can attend after their exploratory year, courses in which 
they are taught subjects, or portions of subjects, which have 
been done during that year in the new field of their choice 
Since we have not recommended detention during any ot 
the years of the university course prior to the comprehensive 
examination, this will not conflict with any other procedure 
that we are aware of. 

(o) We also recommend that, in measuring the achieve¬ 
ment of a student in a public examination, the general 
average of his performance should be taken into considera¬ 
tion. That is to say, his marks in all the papers, on the basis 
of which his success or grade (class) is decided, should be 
totalled up and divided by the number of papers he has 
taken. Poor performance in one paper or more will not, in 
that case, affect his final success or grade (class). 

(p) It is desirable to administer an orientation test to 
students within a fortnight of their admission to a university 
course. This will help the instructor or counsellor to 
distinguish the areas of the student’s ability or preference 
and also guide the student in his choice of subjects. 

(q) For evaluating student performance in the language 
courses, other than the student’s mother tongue or regional 
language, it is desirable to have an oral test in which his 
ability to speak the language correctly and with ease can 
be tested. Some marks should be assigned to this test also 
in a public examination. This should apply to Indian, Asian 
and European languages other than English, but not to classi¬ 
cal languages. As for English, the test should be held only 
for students who have taken the optional courses 



in English. 

(r) Finally, we recommend that there should be an 
evaluation unit in each university. Such units can contri¬ 
bute a great deal towards the building up of a nation-wide 
movement in the field of examination reform. They can 
prepare the ground for reorientations, psychometric studies 
and advisory programmes in each university. They can 
prepare statistical analyses of results which will serve a 
diagnostic function and acquaint the student with their 
strengths and weaknesses in a particular field. We have 
taken note, while visiting several American universities, of 
the thoughtful contribution made by testing units in such 
fields as testing for advance placement, selection for courses, 
academic guidance and general counselling. Evaluation 
units have helped several American universities to develop 
specific policies regarding admission and evaluation. 
Important studies have also been made on the rates of attri¬ 
tion in professional and liberal arts programmes. In more 
than one American university visited by us, we found a 
psychometric expert whose whole-time job it was to advise 
and assist the faculty in the making of adequate examina¬ 
tions. Such units have the routine duty of studying grade- 
distributions in course programmes and checking student 
achievement in a current year with those in previous years. 

We therefore recommend strongly that an evaluation or 
examination unit should be instituted in each university. 
Besides doing the routine work of test administration, scor¬ 
ing, and publication and analysis of results, such a unit 
will also be able to attend to test development i.e., assist¬ 
ing paper-setters in various fields to devise questions of the 
new and old type as well, so as to cover all the objectives 
of a course), statistical analysis and research and evaluation 
problems. A unit of this kind usually consists of a director 
of testing, a psychometrician and some clerical and statisti¬ 
cal staff. 
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IV 


I F university examinations aim at an evaluation of the 
behavioural changes produced in students by the impact 
of higher education, as indeed they should, it follows that 
there should also be an all-round change in our courses of 
study, in the methods of instruction employed in them, and 
in the facilities made available to students for a closer 
responsiveness to, and absorption of, the objectives of higher 
education. Testing programmes are only the end-part of 
a complex intellectual process. A testing programme has 
to take the course objectives and the behavioural changes 
they produce in students into account, and measure the 
extent to which these have been produced in the student. 
Our examinations are either a nightmare or a mechanical 
formality to students today, for the course objectives have 
not been clearly visualised and, consequently, our syllabi 
have been framed mainly on the basis of the informational 
content of a subject. If certain objectives have been obscur¬ 
ed in the course of our educational development, it would 
follow that our courses of study need to be revised so that 
there can be, once more, a proper distribution and emphasis. 
It may sound trite to say that the syllabi in each subject 
should be redrafted, defining, first, the objectives which they 
are designed to serve, and then devoting to each one of them 
the space and importance which it demands and deserves. 
The following can, broadly speaking, be regarded as the 
objectives which a curriculum in the humanities or social 
sciences is intended to promote: (a) A knowledge of basic 
terms, ideas, principles, theories and methods, (b) Compre¬ 
hension of new technical developments in the field, 
(c) Accurate observation and recording of phenomena, 
(d) Formulation of new problems in a manner relevant to the 
field as also the application of major principles and methods 
to new problems, (e) Ability to express ideas logically and 
clearly, (f) Carrying out original research investi¬ 
gations. 
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A physical science curriculum will naturally have these 
additional objectives in view: 

(a) Skill in using equipment and methods of laboratory 
research. 

(b) Planning new experiments and testing hypotheses. 

The philosophy of life and the integral cultural values 
that the study of a subject is expected to foster; the com¬ 
parative view of a subject vis-a-vis other subjects; a compre¬ 
hensive grasp of the basic principles and of the techniques 
and details in the fields of study and the capacity to analyse 
and set forth clearly and forcefully any of the ‘intricate’ 
problems relating to it,—all these objectives will have to be 
emphasized at each level of university instruction, even as a 
study of all the aspects of a subject is accomplished gradual¬ 
ly and in stages. 

Curricula will therefore have to be framed with all 
these objectives in view. This does not mean that the curri¬ 
cula current today are necessarily unbalanced. It simply 
means that they have not been framed with these objectives 
consciously in view and that, if they were to be reconsidered 
in this light, a great many changes will spontaneously be 
effected, as has happened in some of the leading American 
universities. 

We have therefore recommended that representatives 
of all the Boards of Studies in our universities in a subject 
may be invited to meet together and to revise the syllabi in 
each subject. 

We have to submit a few other recommendations with 
regard to courses of study. Though they do not quite seem 
to have a bearing on examinations as such, they are vitally 
concerned with the entire process of which examinations are 
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a part. 


(a) Our courses of study should preferably be planned 
as half course units, a half course meaning an aspect or 
portion of a subject that can be covered in the course of a 
term, two lectures a week (and the consequent tutorial, 
seminar or preceptorial, periods) being devoted to it through, 
out the term. A half course unit can run throughout the 
year also at the rate of one lecture a week. In Harvard, 
for example, an undergraduate has to study 16£ course units 
or 33 half course units. Half course units, which are gene¬ 
rally of terminal duration, make for compactness and for 
greater variety in the accomplishment of a student. He 
can then choose portions of a number of subjects that he 
loves to study in addition to the major field in which he 
wishes to specialise. A student in Harvard has to take at 
least six course units in his major field. He has also to take 
certain required or compulsory courses. There are the 
language requirements, including English and the study of 
a foreign language. The language requirement in English 
generally consists of a test in (a) spelling and grammar 
(b) vocabulary (c) reading and comprehension and (d) com¬ 
position. In addition to language requirements, a student has 
to choose a course unit of study in each one of the following 
groups in Princeton: — 

(a) Arts and literature, (b) History, philosophy and 
religion, (c) The social sciences, (d) The physical sciences. 
Obviously, this is the general education programme planned 
for him. (We would urge that an elementary knowledge 
of statistics should also be introduced in our syllabi for 
mathematics in the pre-university or freshman year. It is 
fast becoming impossible to think without statistics in any 
field of knowledge.) He has then to choose some course 
units in his ‘minor’ subject, which should be a subject 
related to the area of his major choice. He can also have 
two optional subjects, that is, two course units in any sub- 
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ject of his choice, or four half course units. It would be 
clear from this that the division of courses of study into half 
course units will enable a student to exercise greater pre¬ 
ference and choice in his own major field as well as in other 
fields. The objection may be raised that such a division may 
call for more teachers than a college has or can afford to 
have on its staff. But it need not or will not be obligatory 
on a college to teach all the course units laid down by the 
university. On the other hand, a college which has the 
resources can progress better and provide a greater variety 
of courses for its students. 

We saw that this system worked with considerable 
advantage in several American universities and especially in 
a field which has been one of the problem fields in Indian 
universities. Our students, now-a-days, participate eagerly 
in youth festivals and allied extra-curricular or co-curricular 
activities. Some teachers even feel that these activities 
come as a distraction to students in the midst of their curri¬ 
cular work. Many students are eager to participate in them 
with an eye on the benefits of travel and publicity that these 
activities bring in their wake. This problem has been faced 
and, we believe, solved wisely in American universities. 
These activities are no longer extra-curricular in the United 
States. The departments of Speech, Drama, Music and 
Journalism have absorbed them and converted them into 
strictly curricular activities. A student practising as a 
debator is given credit for a half course unit by the Depart¬ 
ment of Speech in U.C.L.A., and other universities and he 
can also take one or two course units of study under the 
department, which add considerably to his equipment as a 
debator. Students who are interested in dramatics take one 
or two course units of study under the Department of Drama 
and they can even major with Drama as their subject. Fur¬ 
ther, the student who plays the role of a hero or any other 
important character in a play staged under the auspices of 
the department, college or university, is given credit for a 
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course unit of study. That is, if he is expected to take 33 
half course units for qualifying himself for his degree at 
the end of four years, he is permitted to take only 31 in addi¬ 
tion to his enactment of that role. The student who works 
as director of the stage production of a play also gets due 
credit for his work. The Professor of Drama sits one hour 
a week with the student director and evaluates his produc¬ 
tion. There is a similar arrangement under the Department, 
of Music for the production of an opera. The inclusion of 
all these activities within the academic framework brings 
them automatically under university discipline and limits 
the activities to students who are genuinely interested in 
cultivating them. 

(b) Again, our svllabi have tended to be. more or less, 
copies of similar syllabi in English nr western universities. 
To the westerner, all knowledge is derived from Medi¬ 
terranean springs. Till vest.erdav. at least, the world meant 
to him the western world and the humanities and sciences 
are, to him, chieflv western disciplines. We trust that it 
will not sound parochial if we sav fhat there is no reason 
why we should continue to take this ‘westernised’ view of 
the world of knowledge. Many of these intellectual discip¬ 
lines are also part of our Indian heritage and it would only 
be proper to relate them to their Indian origins in an Indian 
system of education. For instance, the history of economic, 
political, educational, aesthetic, and philosophic thought 
need not start for us with Greek thought. It can as well 
begin for us with Vyasa, Bharata and Kautilya. Several 
Indian scholars have brought to light the Indian contribution 
in the field of the various physical sciences. This knowledge 
has now been mostly confined to the pages of learned 
journals and to experts in the field. It deserves to be 
brought down from these rarefied realms into our class¬ 
rooms and incorporated into our school and college text¬ 
books. This may not make any substantial changes in the 
body of knowledge that goes under the name of a subject. 
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But it will certainly give to it a national perspective which 
is already there and which we have only to recognise and 
adopt as our own. 

(c) It may not be out of place to mention, in this con¬ 
nection, the fact that our students abroad are often unable 
to enlighten the foreigner with regard to our heritage, 
for they themselves are not conversant with it, whether in 
the fine arts or in philosophy. It would be desirable to have 
a course unit in the development of civilization and Indian 
culture as a required or compulsory course during the fresh¬ 
man or first year. It may please be recalled in this con¬ 
nection that a student in almost every American university 
has necessarily to study American history and the American 
constitution. 

(d) A genuinely national and international outlook can 
also be promoted by instituting courses of study in the South 
Indian languages in North Indian universities and vice- 
versa and in Asian languages like Japanese, Chinese and 
Indonesian. Students who wish to study any one of these 
languages may do so in lieu of Sanskrit, the Prakrits or Per¬ 
sian. Students proficient in the other Asian languages can 
develop into valuable interpreters of other Asian cultures 
to our people and also of the impact of ancient Indian 
thought on these cultures. Classes in these languages and 
even in languages like Hindi and English should have attach¬ 
ed to them, language laboratories equipped with tape re¬ 
corders and linguaphone machines. Hardly any attention 
has been paid in the past to correct pronunciation and into¬ 
nation in the study of a language. That this aspect of 
language study should be scrupulously cultivated is a fact 
of paramount importance in the new context in which our 
country finds itself today. Our language students should 
be able to speak foreign languages with almost the ease and 
naturalness of those who speak it as their mother tongue. We 
frequently tend to speak and study living languages as if 
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they were dead. It would also follow from this, that, when 
students are tested in language skills, even in Hindi, English 
or an Indian language other than the speaker’s own, there 
should be a viva voce examination following the written 
test in that language and some credit should be attached to 
the student’s performance in it. 

(e) We also think that the provision which has already 
been made in some of our universities ior the submission of 
a thesis in lieu of two papers or course units at the M.A. 
stage, should be made to operate more actively and in as 
many universities as possible. The production of a thesis 
of this kind will be an excellent intellectual discipline for 
the advanced student. It is one more way of testing the 
achievement of the student and it also helps him to cultivate 
the capacity to carry on research in his own field. We found 
that in some American universities, the thesis had been 
replaced by a research course lasting one hour a week with 
the professor or tutor, or some project of the student’s 
choice, it being immaterial whether a thesis was produced 
or not at the end of the course. It was also the practice, in 
some universities, to consider the unpublished creative work 
of a student, if it was up to the mark, in lieu of a thesis, 
if his area of study happened to be literature or any other 
cognate field. The thesis plan or that of recognising un¬ 
published creative work in lieu of it in relevant fields re¬ 
commends itself to us. The production of thesis in different 
fields of study on topics which are not stale but meaningful, 
is bound to be a distinctive cultural contribution. 

V 

T HE examination reforms that we have advocated also pre¬ 
suppose several modifications in the teaching methods 
prevalent today in our universities. The practice for a long 
time was to depend almost exclusively on lectures. One of 
the recent trends has been to supplement lectures with 
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tutorials, though mostly in a half-hearted manner in many 
colleges. It is necessary to make tutorials the centre of the 
teaching process and supplement them with lectures, 
depending upon the subject, if better results are to be 
achieved. 

No doubt, the tutorial method is a highly expensive 
one. It means that students are to be grouped into threes 
and fours per tutor and many of our colleges cannot afford 
this luxury which, in a way, is a necessity. That is why only 
a few universities in the world can afford to make the tutorial 
method the central teaching process. But we do not sug¬ 
gest that this should be done at all stages of university 
instruction. In fact, this is not done even in universities 
like Princeton in U.S.A. But there are modifications of 
the tutorial method which can be employed consistently with 
economy and they are, as a matter of fact, employed for the 
freshman year in this way even in leading American uni¬ 
versities. We have first to determine, in relation to a sub¬ 
ject, how much of lecturing is necessary per course per week 
for the transmission of facts, ideas, principles and theories 
connected with the subject. The student has, side by side, 
to continue with his own reading, in his field of study, of 
such books as are recommended by his teacher. The lec¬ 
turing may vary from one period to even four periods a 
week. A method has then to be devised by which the sub¬ 
ject is divided into a given number of topics. Each one of 
these topics can be taken up for discussion, week by week, 
during the tutorial periods. Under the guidance of the tutor 
and on the basis of the lectures on the subject and his own 
reading, the student learns to exercise his own mind on the 
topics during the tutorial period and to develop his capacity 
for independent judgement. Needless to say, the lectures are 
there only to make available to the student the necessary 
exposition and guidance for understanding his subject. It 
is during the tutorial periods that he actually grapples with 
the problems in his field of study and masters them. Course 
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instruction without tutorials can, therefore, hardly result 
in any substantial benefit to the student. As the Harvard 
College prospectus puts it: “The course method of instruc¬ 
tion is not by itself completely adequate for individualised, 
non-passive education.” (Page 23) 

The tutorial system need not be employed in its purest 
form during the pre-university year. The students in the 
class can be brought together into small groups of twenty or 
thirty for class section meetings for discussion of the mate¬ 
rial assimilated through reading and lectures. Thus in the 
normal pattern of the larger pre-university courses, there 
can be one or two lectures and two class section meetings 
each week for a course unit. These class section meetings 
can be used for live-language practice also in language 
cuurses. 

During the first university or ‘senior intermediate year’, 
in which the number of students is bound to be smaller than 
during the pre-university year (or at least about the same), 
a beginning can be made with another variation of the 
tutorial system,—that of a ‘preceptorial conference’—the 
method that is employed in Princeton, U.S.A. Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, as President of Princeton University, was the pioneer 
in this educational experiment. This pattern is one of one 
or two lectures (as required) and a preceptorial conference 
per week in a course unit. The information accumulated by 
the student from his reading and the class lectures is taken 
as a basis for the free exchange of the preceptorials. The 
preceptorials are sure to awaken in him the desire to learn 
and think independently, for “the free exchange of ideas 
under the guidance of a preceptor provides stimulation and 
opportunity for independent thought. The faculty member 
is present neither to lecture nor test the student’s memory 
nor his ability merely to marshal facts, learned the night 
before and forgotten the next day. On the contrary, 
through open discussion in which all are invited to join, the 
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preceptor seeks to encourage each member of the group not 
only to grasp the subject, but also to evaluate it and its 
implications in terms of his own critical capacity and ex¬ 
perience. For students in the natural sciences and engineer¬ 
ing the small laboratory meeting takes the place of the pre¬ 
ceptorial conference and provides the natural environment 
for the interchange of ideas and methods between under¬ 
graduate and teacher.” (Undergraduate Education at 
Princeton, pages 4-5.) 

The preceptorial in Princeton usually numbers seven 
students. Even there, the method is employed only for some 
courses of the sophomore or first university year, not all. 
In many American universities, the small discussion groups 
are limited only to a few upper class (junior and senior or 
third and fourth year) courses. For subjects for which it 
is not possible to employ the preceptorial method in our 
colleges during the first university year, the class section 
meetings can continue to take its place. The chief thing 
is to see that the student completes his study and arrives at 
the mastery of each course of instruction, topic by topic, in 
an informal meeting of this kind. 

The class section meeting and the preceptorial con¬ 
ference should not be confused with periods during which 
the home work done by students is returned to them after 
assessment and after explaining the errors and the correc¬ 
tions needed. If the topic for a given section meeting or pre¬ 
ceptorial coincides with the topic set for the home work 
which is to be returned during such a period, there is no 
harm if the two coincide. Normally, one should be separat¬ 
ed from the other. Even if it is not possible to spare the 
time for periods during which the home work of a batch of 
twenty or thirty students is returned and commented on, it 
will not matter much. Students can take away the correct¬ 
ed exercises at their convenience from the tutor’s room. 
What is vastly more important is the provision for group 
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meetings, class section or preceptorial, in which the student 
grasps a subject, topic by topic. 

During the second or junior university year, the student 
begins to specialise in a particular field and to embark on a 
course of genuine independent study. The preceptorial 
conference should here be the main method of instruction, 
apart from the lectures. This enables him to have consul¬ 
tation with his tutur in the direction of his independent 
study. The student now meets regularly with the tutor in 
his subject in a small group of six or seven. The tutorial 
work can consist of discussion on the reading done on a 
given topic in his field, or of problems and results or of 
essays written by students. The procedure for the senior 
year can be very much the same, enabling the promising 
student to meet with the tutor singly, if that is possible. 
The preceptorial or tutorial group can consist even of ten, 
if it is not possible to have smaller groups, as happens in 
the field of the natural sciences in Princeton in post¬ 
graduate seminars. 

Tliis brings us to the method of instruction to be follow¬ 
ed at the post-graduate stage. The procedure at Princeton 
deserves to be recalled in this connection. “The normal 
method of group instruction at Princeton is by means of 
seminars, which consist of a small number of graduate stu¬ 
dents who meet once or twice a week for a semester with a 
senior member of the Faculty to study a broad phase of the 
field in which they are interested.. .the seminars offered by 
a Department cover the major divisions of the field by large 
segments, and the purpose of these seminars, considered 
collectively, is to open up the subject with a wise combi¬ 
nation of breadth and depth.. .It is assumed that the enter¬ 
ing graduate student has a general grasp of his field of 
study and sees it in relation to other fields. The seminars 
begin at a suitably advanced level, and they build on a broad 
base. In economics we find a seminar on “International 
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Trade”, but not one on “Foreign Investment in Central 
America”. In chemistry, one seminar is entitled “Advanced 
Physical Chemistry” rather than being limited to “Hetero¬ 
geneous Catalysis”. In English, “The Romantic Period” is 
offered, not “Coleridge's Use of Symbols”. Each seminar 
takes a large area for its province, and the students are 
guided in the direction of a general mastery by means of 
extensive reading; through discussion by the professor of 
main outlines, principles, theories, and problems; and by 
reports from the students on points of special importance, 
with the professor as preceptor and critic. At the same time, 
the students’ understanding of the subject is deepened by 
an intensive investigation of one or two limited topics; the 
results are sometimes communicated in an oral report, some¬ 
times incorporated in a written paper. In a seminar on 
“The French Revolution”, for example, one student might 
prepare a study of “The Role of Journalism in the Days of 
Terror”, another a report on “Revolutionary Tendencies in 
the Writings of Diderot”. (The Idea of a Princeton 
Graduate Education, pages 12-13.) 

The above is an illuminating account of the methods 
followed in the post-graduate seminars at Princeton. The 
courses in the natural sciences and in engineering there 
usually depend more heavily on lectures. At the same time, 
“considerable provision is made in these Departments for 
individual, supervised research not connected with semi¬ 
nars, but parallelling them; and advanced work proceeds 
by seminars through individual consultation”. 

Seven to ten is about the number of students who should 
participate in a seminar. There should at least be three 
seminars for a group during the term. A seminar usually 
lasts two hours at least. There are, of course, lectures 
delivered on special topics by members of the faculty, and 
there are many more lectures delivered for the courses in 
the natural sciences and engineering in order “to assure a 
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comprehensive treatment of the subject, including an ex¬ 
planation of the necessary body of facts and an exposition 
of the principal theories which reflect the state of our pre¬ 
sent knowledge”. (Ibid, page 13.) 

Another phase of the post-graduate programme is con¬ 
cerned with the dissertation that a student has to submit. 
In the Indian context, this becomes relevant when a student 
chooses to submit a thesis in lieu of certain papers. “His 
work is done in close contact with one or more members of 
the Faculty, who are willing to advise and consult with him 
as much as he may wish. The chances are that his principal 
adviser will be working with any one or two other graduate 
students and that he and his adviser will come to know one 
another intimately.” (Ibid, page 14.) This intimate con¬ 
tact between a teacher and his pupil all by himself is the 
ideal that the tutorial system has always in view. 

This method of instruction built around the tutorial 
system in one form or the other is, in a way, the prerequisite 
of the examination reforms that we have recommended. 
Apart from three or four lectures and a section meeting or 
preceptorial that a student has to attend every day in the 
course units he has selected for study, he will have to put 
in three to four hours of work for completing the home work 
given to him for his section meetings or tutorials. A stu¬ 
dent’s hours of study should range from forty-five to even 
seventy per week, if he is to work full time as a student. 
This will come about in a very natural way if this method of 
instruction is adopted. 

Again, the great anxiety of the collegiate teacher today 
is to “cover all the prescribed portions” in a textbook or 
subject in his lectures in good time. He covers these por¬ 
tions accordingly. But it is not possible, under existing 
conditions, to ascertain whether the student also has 
‘covered’, uncovered or grasped them. The tutorial sys- 
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tem ensures that this has been done. There is no harm if 
the teacher confines l^feself in his lectures, only to an 
elucidation of difficult points or knotty problems in the 
prescribed textbooks or subject. In subjects in which not 
much of an exposition of new theories and principles is 
called for, the number of lectures delivered can also be re¬ 
duced and the time utilised for more section meetings or 
tutorials. In American universities, the work of a faculty 
member is predominantly tutorial, lecturing being about 
one-third of his total teaching load. If we utilise our time 
and man-power in this way, we can expect remarkable re¬ 
sults within a very short period of time. Post-graduate 
students can be employed as tutors if a shortage is experienc¬ 
ed in this regard. A great deal of initiative should be given 
to the heads of departments to organise the courses of 
instruction in their subject. It would be for them to decide 
the number of lectures for a course and the number of sec¬ 
tion meetings, provided they act on the basis that the sec¬ 
tion meeting or the preceptorial is the centre of the teach¬ 
ing process. 

The collegiate teacher has. generally, to be given more 
privileges and facilities than what have been extended to 
him so far. We found, for instance, that the teaching load 
in Harvard was as follows: 

Professor —Nine hours a week with credit for com¬ 
mittee work and for attending meetings of various university 
bodies. 

Assistant Professor —Ten hours a week with similar 
credit. 

Lecturer —Eleven hours a week with similar credit. 

Instructor —Twelve hours with similar credit. 
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A teacher is promoted on the basis of his research work. 
This ensures that the teacher doesfcot waste his leisure but 
uses it for enriching his knowledge in his own field. Teachers 
who teach integrated courses find it difficult to get the neces¬ 
sary leisure for research work. In such cases, promotion is 
also given on the basis of effective teaching, measuring the 
effectiveness by results at the examinations, attendance of 
students at course instruction and the teacher’s own pre¬ 
paration for his lectures. 

The summer vacations of teachers are also not their 
own. They are continually involved in the entire process 
of higher instruction, from the admission of students to the 
evaluation of their work. Vast and significant additions 
are constantly made to each field of knowledge and the tea¬ 
cher, tied to an exacting routine, has not the leisure to be 
familiar with these developments. In our universities, 
almost every teacher has to struggle under the weight of 
extra-curricular assignments which, in other countries, are 
generally managed by students themselves. The practice in 
American universities in these matters is worthy of emula¬ 
tion. Each teacher there gets sabbatical leave of one year 
for seven years of service, six months on full and another 
six months on half his salary. He can utilise the year for 
pursuing studies in his own field or for writing books on 
topics in which he has specialised. Sabbatical leave is not 
an expensive luxury. It can result in significant contri¬ 
butions to several fields of knowledge. The, paucity of re¬ 
search work in our academic circles can be evercome when 
some such measure is adopted. 

There is another activity in which the teacher can make 
a useful contribution—that of academic counselling. Stu¬ 
dents need such counselling especially during their first two 
years in college (the pre-university year and the first year). 
Thirty freshmen and thirty first year students are attached 
to an adviser in some of the American universities. The 
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teacher who is assigned this work does four hours of teach¬ 
ing and thirty half-hours or fifteen hours of counselling per 
week. A junior member of the staff who is in a lower grade 
is usually assigned this work and he is suitably remunerated 
for it, ranging from $ 500 to $ 800 per year. The adviser 
remains in his room during certain staled hours for four 
days in the week and students see him then and discuss 
with him their choice of subjects during the first term, their 
progress in their studies during the second term, and so on. 
Scheduled appointments are notified if some students do not 
turn up. Each student in the first two years will thus meet 
his adviser for half an hour at least six times a term. The 
remuneration given to the adviser is in addition to his salary 
and it is equivalent to what another teacher may get if he 
works for evening classes for remedial courses or for sum¬ 
mer courses. Almost each member of the staff receives 
some such remuneration in addition to his salary and it also 
acts as an incentive for academic work of a special nature 
and outside the routine. This very half hour can be utilised 
in our colleges for academic as well as personal counselling. 
No such arrangement will be necessary for junior and senior 
students since they will be in contact with a preceptor or 
tutor. 

Teachers can also be useful for conducting remedial 
courses, either in the evenings during semester days or dur¬ 
ing the summer vacation, for students weak in a subject or 
subjects. An orientation test, administered after admission, 
will help to identify such students. Fees can be charged 
for this work and the teachers also suitably 
remunerated. 

Introductory courses in the study of several languages 
and subjects can also be conducted in summer. This would 
help students to study other subjects or languages in which 
they are interested, but which do not form a regular part 
of their semester or term courses. The summer vacations 
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hum with activity in most of the American universities and 
the attendance that students keep in summer counts, in 
several universities, towards their regular terms. 

Summer courses can also be of use to students who have 
not fared well in their comprehensive examinations and to 
those who were ill when the examinations were on. Such 
students can take a make-up examination after attending 
these courses. 

There is also some attrition, which is avoidable, in the 
engineering and other professional courses. Certain stu¬ 
dents find, at the end of a year, that these courses are against 
their grain. It should be possible for such students to revert 
to a liberal arts course, in that field of the physical sciences 
which is the nearest to theirs, after attending summer vaca¬ 
tion courses in the subjects concerned and without losing a 
year. Portions of these subjects, done during the preceding 
academic year, can be taught as part of these summer 
courses. They would have normally been undisturbed had 
they not taken to the professional course. They can be 
permitted to join the final year class on the 
basis of a test administered at the end of the 
summer courses. 

New reading materials have also to be made available 
to students. It is not practicable to expect all students to 
reach out to heavy tomes in the library to get at basic docu¬ 
ments or publications related to their subject. If only the 
university Boards of Studies could plan and publish inex¬ 
pensive source-books for each subject, a good deal will have 
been achieved. In history, for instance, one can think of a 
source-book containing original texts of historic treaties, 
inscriptions and proclamations concerned with the period 
in question. Books of this kind on each subject will stimu¬ 
late independent thinking on the part of students and give 
them a sense of living with their problems, instead of view- 



ing them through the spectacles of one interpreter or an¬ 
other, however gifted. 


VI 


W E have, in conclusion, to make a few general recom¬ 
mendations which are expected to tone up the entire 
educational process in one detail or the other. 

1. The library facilities in many of our colleges are 
woefully inadequate. More often than not, books are safely 
locked away from students in our college libraries. Many 
of our college libraries are open only during college hours, 
the very time when students are busy attending college lec¬ 
tures. It is necessary to keep them open for longer hours 
each day,—say from 9 a.rn. to 11 p.m. The student should 
be encouraged to regard the library as the scene of many of 
his intellectual discoveries. Apart from the main library, 
there should be independent rooms for each subject or group 
of subjects, in which books are arranged, not necessarily 
according to a recognised library system, but the conveni¬ 
ence of students. For instance, a student of English litera¬ 
ture should be able to find all the books on aesthetics or on 
literary criticism arranged together, and the works of an 
outstanding author along with all the available critical 
writings about him. This may encourage a student to read, 
on a given topic, books that he may not have heard of but 
which it would be well worth his while to read. 


2. Examinations loom large on the horizon of the Indian 
student for yet another reason,—the significance that they 
have for his employment after graduation. We were filled 
with admiration for whal is being done in American uni¬ 
versities by way of vocational guidance. In a highly 
industrialised society, there naturally is a closer contact 
between educational institutions and large industries. The 
industries spend enormous amounts on establishing research 
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centres and industrial corporations are frequently on the 
look-out for the best talent in the university. The director 
of counselling in a university can thus do a great deal to 
fix up outgoing students in suitable jobs. The State and 
Federal Governments also pay continual attention to this 
problem. The U.S. Department of Labour, for instance, has 
published a dictionary of occupational titles in two volumes, 
giving estimates of Worker Trait Requirements for four 
thousand jobs. Apart from scholarships and free-student- 
ships awarded to students, part-time jobs are found for 
hundreds of them in each university, at the rate of $ 1.50 an 
hour and even full time work during the summer vacation. 
In colleges like Antioch and Beria, a student has compul¬ 
sorily to work in a job of his choice. Later, the university 
authorities help him to settle down to the profession of his 
choice. We suggest that a few posts in the clerical and other 
lower cadres may be kept vacant in each college and that 
the work relating to them may be distributed annually, on 
a part-time basis at the rate of two or three hours per stu¬ 
dent. Part-time work of this kind will hearten a poor stu¬ 
dent by giving him a sense of financial independence. Senior 
students can also be employed as tutors in hostels and as 
secretaries to heads of departments in colleges. There is 
need for such secretaries at least in the larger departments 
in colleges, as in American universities. 

3. We found in American universities and in academic 
circles a great concern for identifying the abler or superior 
student. The need for more efficiency in the field of physics 
and of space rockets, stressed by recent events, has only 
served to focus the attention of the country on the entire 
question of identifying the able student and doing every¬ 
thing for him to enable him to rise to his full stature. A 
committee representative of leading American universities 
has been busy collecting the statistics and the views of 
experts on this question. Needless to say, it is to the able 
students that the country will have to look for leadership 
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tomorrow. Many more State and Federal scholarships 
should, we think, be made available to able students in our 
universities at undergraduate as well as post-graduate levels. 
We would also like to recommend the adoption of a practice 
by which the most outstanding graduate of a university is 
recognised as a student worthy of representing India in his 
field during the year. An accredited university is requested 
every year in America to recommend its most outstanding 
student on the basis of his academic attainments, character 
and other activities during the year. The records of students 
who arc recommended in this way are duly considered by 
a committee and students who are approved receive the Phi 
Beta Kappa keys for the year. This is regarded as the high¬ 
est prestige that a student can attain in the country. We 
recommend that a detailed scheme be devised in this regard 
and made to operate under the auspices of a body like the 
University Grants Commission or the Inter-University 
Board. It should also be possible to devise special program¬ 
mes of study for the able student. 

4. The practice of maintaining a docket on each student, 
giving full details of his performance in the various tests, 
in the home-work assigned to him and the credit earned 
by him in it as also of his extra-curricular activities, has 
appealed to us greatly. In fact, dockets giving similar infor. 
mation about the high school career of a student are received 
in American universities while considering fresh admissions 
every year and, along with the student’s performance in the 
entrance test and the recommendation of the head master, 
they constitute valuable evidence on the basis of which 
admissions are effected. The maintenance of such dockets will 
help college authorities to watch a student’s progress from 
year to year. If copies of these dockets are made available 
to chairmen of departments and to advisers, as is done in 
American universities, they can guide students more 
effectively. 



5. The medical and psychiatric services available to 
students in many American universities have made us aware 
of the big gap in this regard in many of our institutions. 
We do not suppose that there is such a need for psychiatric 
services in our universities. But medical service is essential 
and it should be made available not merely in a formal but 
in quite a substantial measure. 

6. Admissions are considered and effected in a very 
elaborate manner in the American universities. Members 
of the selection committee of a university go round the 
schools in their area months before the commencement of the 
first term and interview the students who are likely to apply 
for admission. The school records of students are considered 
along with their scoi-es in the achievement tests and appli¬ 
cants to some universities at least have to take certain apti¬ 
tude tests. The selection committee is busy about admissions 
at least from January to May each year. We will have 
achieved something in this direction if we make sure that 
our school-leaving examinations are sufficiently objective 
and if the results are published at least a month before 
colleges re-open for the new academic year in States in 
which they are not published early. 

We have tried to include in the Report whatever we 
thought had a vital bearing on the situation in our own 
universities relating to examinations and to other phases 
of higher education which had a direct or indirect bearing 
on examinations. We have resisted the tendency to admire 
everything new, simply because it was new, and to register 
every impression, however trivial it might have been. One 
of us thought, for instance, that classrooms in American 
universities offered a good solution to the problem of ‘ghost’ 
voices in classes when attendance is taken. Any student 
can say “Present” or “Yes, sir” when the teacher calls out a 
number and, in a big class, it is frequently hard for the 
teacher to distinguish whether the student in question 
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answers for his own number or for somebody else’s. This 
problem does not arise at all in American classrooms. All 
the chairs for students have consecutive numbers prominent, 
ly painted on them and students have to sit according to 
their numbers. The teacher or monitor notes down the 
numbers of empty chairs in a minute and the absentee slip 
is, later, handed over to the office. But nearly six to seven 
minutes out of a period of fifty or fifty-five minutes are spent 
in a big class in ascertaining the numbers of absentees each 
day. But we have not raised this impression to the status 
of a recommendation. Again, in Princeton and a few other 
universities, there is the ‘Honor system’ which applies to 
written examinations and tests. “By its terms, undergradu¬ 
ates accept full responsibility for their conduct in written 
examinations and faculty members leave the room. The 
Honor system makes the student responsible on two counts: 
first, that he neither give nor receive aid during examina¬ 
tions, and, second, that he report any observed violations of 
this code .... An infraction is reported to the Undergraduate 
Honor Committee which undertakes its own completely 
confidential investigation and submits its recommendation 
directly to the faculty. The penalty for violation of the 
honor system is immediate and irreversible dismissal from 
the university.” (Page 5fi, Undergraduate Education at 
Princeton.) But wc have not recommended the adoption 
of this system because, obviously, it is not just an adminis¬ 
trative or reorganisational measure but an index of the sense 
of moral responsibility towards which the student commu¬ 
nity evolves in its own full awareness. We believe that our 
recommendations arc practicable and that, if they are adop¬ 
ted and implemented, they will result in beneficial reform 
in our examination procedures and, indeed, in the entire 
process of higher instruction in the country. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The first step to take in the matter of examination 
reform is to get the representatives of all the Boards of 
Studies in Indian Universities in each one of the subjects of 
study to meet together in conference for formulating course 
objectives and for defining them in terms of student 
behaviour. 

2. Our question-papers are now mainly based on an 
analysis of the informational content of a subject. But 
there should be a specific number of questions in each paper 
which aim at testing the student on each one of the course 
objectives. Evaluation must be regarded as an integral part 
of education. 

3 The examiner should have plenty of initiative in 
shaping his instruments of evaluation. He should be familiar 
with and also free to employ as many kinds of test techniques 
as are necessary for an evaluation of student achievement 
under the objectives in view,—the quiz, true-false ques¬ 
tions, multiple choice questions, questions which demand 
completion, matching or re-arrangement, open book ques¬ 
tions, short questions which are in the nature of a recall of 
facts and essay type questions. 

4. For a public or comprehensive examination, the 
chairman of the board of paper-setters should invite ques¬ 
tions on the subject from all the teachers of the subject in the 
colleges affiliated to the university concerned. Where this 
is not favoured, each one of the paper-setters should draw 
questions calculated to test the student on all the course 
objectives. 
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5. A board of paper-setters should consist of two or 
three members from among the teachers of the subject in the 
colleges affiliated to the university and two or three members 
drawn from among teachers in other universities. They 
should see that all the objectives of the course are evenly 
covered by the questions approved. 

6. There is bound to be difficulty in the introduction of 
test techniques of the New Type. There should be a phased 
programme in these matters, beginning with the first or pre¬ 
university year, in the form of a composite essay and New 
Type examination. 

7. There should be different kinds of tests held through¬ 
out the year. They will have motivational as well as 
diagnostic significance. We recommend the weekly or fort¬ 
nightly quiz, a six-weekly half-hour test, a terminal one-hour 
examination and a three-hour annual examination. We also 
recommend a comprehensive examination at the end of the 
entire course. All these tests and examinations have distinct 
functions which are defined in the Report. They will defeat 
the educational purpose, if they are all of the same type. 

8. The various tests administered by college teachers in 
the course of a year as well as the rest of the work like parti¬ 
cipation in seminars, discussions and tutorials and home work 
like tutorial exercises and term-papers should be credited to 
the extent of 20'.! of the total marks, subject to supervision 
by university authorities. 

9. As a matter of principle, the responsibility of evalua¬ 
ting the performance of his pupils is the instructor’s own. 
But the present arrangement of a mainly external agency 
for public and comprehensive examinations need not be dis¬ 
turbed at present. 

10. The assessment of essay type answers should be 
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systematically devised in terms of a scoring scheme detailed 
by the moderators. Each script should be assessed by two 
examiners and the average of the two scores taken as a 
measure of the student’s achievement. 

11. A comprehensive examination, since it is to cover 
the entire course, should include the following questions: 

(i) Specific questions on the courses that are covered 
during the third year, and 

(ii) Questions ensuring an integral study of the entire 
course covered during the three years. 

12. At the M.A. and M.Sc. level, provision should be 
made for one of the following alternatives in lieu of two 
papers: 

(i) A thesis of 125 pages or 5,000 lines; or 

(ii) a hitherto unpublished creative work in the student’s 
special field, especially in the language courses. 
There is provision of this kind in some universities 
even now under (i). 

13. The evaluation load of a university teacher should 
be defined in relation to the leisure which he can be expect¬ 
ed to spare for the purpose. But the universities also should 
raise the rates of remuneration both for paper-setting and 
for evaluation. 

14. A student examinee has, at present, no right of 
appeal even if he feels that he has done better at a public 
examination than what is reflected in his results. Our 
examinations do not have the kind of reliability that ought to 
justify such a procedure. The university authorities should 
get the scripts of such a student applicant, on payment of 
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fees, reassessed by two other examiners. The average of 
the two scores should be regarded as the proper evaluation 
of such a performance.* 

15. Extraordinary care should be taken regarding the 
validity and reliability of the pre-university test. Once the 
student is admitted, it should be optional for him to take 
the public examinations at any time before the comprehen¬ 
sive examination. The only binding condition should be 
that he passes these examinations before he appears for the 
comprehensive examination and fulfils all his obligations 
regularly in his college in terms of academic work. 

16. If students of professional subjects discover after an 
exploratory year that the courses which they have selected 
go against their grain, it should be possible for them to revert 
to a liberal arts course in the arts or sciences nearest to 
their field, without losing a year. This would be possible if 
there are summer courses which they can attend in these 
subjects. 

17. The general average of a student’s performance 
should be taken into consideration while measuring his 


"There is some difference of opinion regarding Recommendation 
No. 14 in the summary of recommendations. Dr. F. C. Auiuck, 
opines: “I think that, as it stands, it will create a number of com¬ 
plications. On a complaint by a student examinee the scripts should 
be referred to the Head of the Department of that subject in the 
University and if he thinks that the scripts need revaluation, then 
these should be reassessed by another examiner, without payment 
of any fees.” Dr, S. Misra remarks: “It may be conceded that, in 
some cases, the valuation of an examination script has not been 
such as the script deserves. Justice demands that there should be 
a revision on appeal. But though theoretically this is all right, 
such a provision will lead to endless troubles and administrative 
difficulties. The results will be challenged in innumerable cases 
leading to unfortunate situations. In my judgement, we should not 
make this recommendation.” The other members have accepted it. 
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achievement in a public examination. 

18. It would be desirable to administer an orientation 
test to students within a fortnight of their admission to a 
university course. 

19. It would be desirable to have an oral test in langu¬ 
age courses, in languages other than the student’s own 
mother-tongue or regional language. This would make it 
possible to test the student’s ability to speak the language 
correctly and with ease. Some marks should be reserved for 
such a test in a public examination. This need not be made 
applicable to classical languages. As for English, the test 
should be held only for students who have taken up the 
optional courses in English. 

20. There should be an evaluation unit in each univer¬ 
sity. Besides doing the routine work of test administration, 
scoring and publication and analysis of results, such a unit 
will also be able to attend to test development, statistical 
analysis and research and evaluation problems. A unit of 
this kind usually consists of a director of testing, a psycho¬ 
metrician and some clerical and statistical staff. 

21. Some recommendations have also been made with 
reference to the framing of curricula in universities, as 
examinations, as the end-part of the educational process, are 
also bound up with other aspects of higher instruction: 

(a) Curricula should be framed with all the course 
objectives in view. 

(b) The courses of study should preferably be planned 
as half course units. They will make for compact¬ 
ness and for greater variety in the accomplishment 
of a student. They will also enable students to 
exercise greater preference and choice in their own 
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major field as well as in other fields. This will also 
help to bring cultural activities like Debates, 
Dramatics and Music within the academic frame¬ 
work and automatically under university discipline. 

(c) An elementary knowledge of statistics should also be 
introduced in our syllabi for mathematics in the pre¬ 
university or freshman year. It is fast becoming 
impossible to think without statistics in any field of 
knowledge. 

(d) It would be proper to relate the various fields of 
study to their Indian origin. There is no reason why 
the history of thought in a particular field should 
start only with Greek thought. We should adopt, 
for all these fields of knowledge, the national pers¬ 
pective which already exists. 

(e) A course unit in the development of civilization and 
Indian culture should be introduced as a compulsory 
course during the pre-university or first year. 

(f) Courses of study in the South Indian languages 
should be instituted in North Indian universities and 
vice versa, and also in Asian languages like Japanese, 
Chinese and Indonesian. Classes, in these languages 
and even in languages like Hindi and English should 
have attached to them phonetic laboratories equip¬ 
ped with tape-recorders and linguaphone machines. 
Hardly any attention has been paid in the past to 
correct pronunciation and intonation in the study of 
a language. 

22. We also wish to make certain recommendations re¬ 
garding teaching methods, university teachers and teaching 
materials — 
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(a) It is necessary to make tutorials the centre of the 
teaching process and supplement them with lectures, 
rather than follow the reverse method. The tutorial 
method is a highly expensive one. But, as in the 
United States, it can be applied with modifications 
at various stages,—the class section meeting in the 
pre-university year and first year and the precep¬ 
torial conference during the second and third year. 
The tutorial method should not be confused with the 
periods during which the home-work of students is 
returned after assessments. Seminars should be 
the chief method of instruction for the post-graduate 
course. All these terms have been defined in the 
Report. The student who chooses to write a thesis 
in lieu of two papers will see his adviser all by 
himself. 

(b) The number of lectures per week can be reduced 
and the number of tutorials increased. This will 
do away with the anxiety to cover all ‘prescribed’ 
portions in one’s lectures. In American universities 
the work of a faculty member is predominantly 
tutorial, lecturing being about one-third of his total 
teaching load. 

(c) The normal work expected of a teacher and the 
procedure regarding his promotion should also be 
properly defined. 

(d) Sabbatical leave of one year for seven years of 
service, six months on full and another six months 
on half the salary, should be given to our university 
teachers, as in American universities. 

(e) Academic counselling should also be introduced in 
our colleges and teachers suitably remunerated for 
it, A teacher who does this work has four hours of 
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teaching and thirty half-hours of counselling per 
week in American universities. 

(f) Teachers can also be useful for conducting remedial 
courses in the evenings or during the summer 
vacations. Introductory courses in the study of 
several languages and subjects can also be conducted 
in summer. These will be of use to students who 
have not fared well in their examinations and to 
those who wish to study other subjects or languages. 
Even the attendance that students keep in summer 
counts, in several American universities, towards 
their regular terms. Teachers should be suitably 
remunerated for all this work. Summer courses 
will also be of use to students who wish to change 
over from the engineering and other professional 
courses. 

(g) New teaching materials have to be made available 
to students,—inexpensive source-books for each 
subject. 

23. We have also to make a few general recommenda¬ 
tions: 

(a) Better library facilities have to be made available 
to students, 

(b) Students should be given vocational guidance. A 
few clerical and other posts should be kept vacant in 
each college and the work relating to them should 
be distributed annually, on a part-time basis, at the 
rate of two or three hours per student. Each poor 
student should be paid for this work. 

(c) A detailed scheme should be devised for identifying 
the best university students and for recognising 
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them on an all-India basis. Many more scholarships 
and fellowships should also be made available to the 
abler students. 


(d) The practice of maintaining a docket on each 
student, giving full details of his performance in the 
various tests year by year, of the credit earned by 
him in his home-work and also of his extra-curri¬ 
cular activities, appeals to us greatly. If copies of 
these dockets are also made available to teachers, 
they can guide students more effectively. 

(e) There should he an effective medical service for 
students. 

(f) The results of the school-leaving examinations 
should be published at least a month before colleges 
reopen for the new academic year. 

Signed by all the members of the 
Examinational Reform Project Committee. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS VISITED SINGLY OR COLLECTIVELY BY 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE IN U.S.A. 


1. Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 

2. Institute of Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J. 

3. Education Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 

4. State University of New York, Albany, N.Y. 

5. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

6. Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

7. Boston College, Boston, Mass. 

8. Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 

9. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

10. Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 

11. Newton College of Sacred Heart, Newton, Mass. 

12. Newton High School, Boston, Mass. 

13. Lexington School, Boston, Mass. 

14. Rindge Technical High School, Cambridge, Mass. 

15. University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

16. Antioch College, Yellow Spring, Ohio. 

17. Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 

18. Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

19. University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

20. De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. 

21. Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

22. Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 

23. Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

24. Cranbrook School of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

25. Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay. 

26. University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

27. Middlebury College, Vermont. 

28. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

29. Inter-Mountain Indian School, Brigham City, Utah. 

30. San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 

31. Mill’s College, Oakland, Calif. 

32. Stanford University, California. 

33. University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
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34. Schaeffer's School of Colour and Design, San Francisco. 

35. South California University, Los Angeles. 

36. University of California, Los Angeles. 

37. Pomona College, Clareinount, California. 

38. Dr. Tyburg’s East West Cultural Center, Los Angeles. 

39. University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

4(1. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

41. Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

42. Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

43. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

44. Pennsylvania University, Philadelphia, Penn. 

45. Swarlhmore College, Swarthmore, Penn. 

46. Pittsburgh University, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

47. Indiana University, Bloomington. 

48. Purdue University, West Lafeyette, Indiana. 

49. Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana. 

50. St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Indiana. 

51. Butler University, Indianapolis. 

52. California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 

53. Associated Colleges, Ciaremont, California. 

54. University of Illinois, Champaign, Urbana. 

55. Barat College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

56. Kansas State College, Manhattan, Meninger Foundation, 
Topeka. 

57. Washburn University, Topeka. 

68. St. John Fisher College, Rochester, N.Y. 

59. Admissions Office, Buffalo University, Buffalo, N.Y. 

60. Fordham University, New York, N.Y. 

61. Columbia University, N.Y. 

(i) Office of Admissions, Teachers’ College. 

(ii) College Entrance Examination Board. 

(iii) Psychological Corporation, N.Y. 

62. Gennassio Teachers’ College, N.Y. 

63. Christian University, Fortworth, Texas. 

64. Century College, Shreveport. 

65. Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

66. Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 

67. Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

68. Kingwood Girls’ School, Bloomfield Hills, Detroit, Mich. 

69. Mt. Pleasant Senior High School, Michigan 

70. Rosebush Elementary School, Michigan. 

71. Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

72. Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

73. Newton Country Day School, Newton, Mass. 

74. New Havens State Teachers’ College, Connecticut. 
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75. Yellow Springs Elementary School. 

76. Yellow Springs High School. 

77. The Fels Institute ol Research, Yellow Springs. 

78. The Antioch Elementary School. 

79. New Trier High School, Winnetka. 

80. Skokie Junior High School, Winnetka. 

81. The Crow Island Elementary School, Winnetka. 

82. Centre for the Study of the Behavioural Sciences, 
Paulo Alto. 

83. Foundation School, Beria. 
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APPENDIX II 


A LIST OF MANY OF THE EDUCATORS AND EDUCATIONISTS 
WITH WHOM THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE DISCUSSED 
EXAMINATION REFORMS AND THE PROBLEMS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION GENERALLY. 

1. Mr. Donald Edgar, 

Director, 

International Educational Exchange Service, 

Washington, D.C. 

2. Dr. A. S. Adams, 

President, 

American Council on Education, 

Washington, D.C. 

3. Dr. Francis J. Brown, 

Director, 

Committee on Leaders and Specialists, 

A.C.E., Washington, D.C. 

4. Dr. Frederick R. Mangold, 

Assistant Director, 

C.L.S., A.C.E. 

5. Dr. A. A. Hauck, 

Director, 

International Center, 

Washington, D.C. 

6. Dr. Paul E. Smith, 

National Education Association, 

Washington, D.C. 

7. Dr. Frank L. Silver, 

U.S. Office of Education, 

Washington, D.C. 
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8. Mr. Paul Bodenman, 

U.S. Office of Education, 

Washington, D.C. 

9. Mr. C. William Edwards, 

Director of Admission, 

Princeton University, N.J. 
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244. Dr. Henry Herrmann, Professor of Education. 
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245. Dr. Hilton C. Bulcy, President. 
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247. Dr. Wolston, Professor of Education. 
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248. Dr. Smith, Professor. 
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276. Professor W, J. Baumol. 
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302. Professor A. G. Hart. 
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304. Professor L. Tarshis. 
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309. Professor L. R. Klein. 

310. Professor R. A. Easterlin. 

311. Professor Norman Palmer. 
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312. Professor W. D. Weatherford. 

313. Dr. Clande Smith, President. 
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